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I. THE ANTI-NICENE COALITION OF MICHAEL I OF EPIRUS, 
MANFRED OF SICILY, AND WILLIAM OF ACHAIA 


HE reconquest of Constantinople on July 25, 1261, by troops of 
Michael VIII Palaeologos, Emperor of Nicaea, restored the Byzan- 


tine Empire after fifty-seven years of Latin occupation. For the 
success of this event nothing was more important than Palaeologos’ victory 
at Pelagonia in 1259. This battle crushed the powerful triple coalition of 
his arch-rival Michael II, Greek Despot of Epirus, and the latter’s Latin 
allies King Manfred of Sicily and Prince William of Achaia. It freed Palae- 
ologos from the menace of an attack from the west and thereby permitted 
him to devote his energies to the recovery of the imperial city, possession 
of which was essential for any real claim to the mantle of the old Byzantine 
Empire. 

Nicaea and Epirus, rival states established by Greeks fleeing the Latin 
conquest of Constantinople in 1204, were both striving to recover the 
Greek capital. While the Nicene Emperors John III Vatatzes (1222-1254) 
and Theodore II Lascaris (1254-1258) had stripped the Latin Empire of 
most of its Asiatic and European possessions, Michael II, Despot of Epirus, 
by 1258 had occupied former European territories of the Byzantine Empire 
which today constitute western Greece and Albania. The stage was thus 
set for a decisive encounter. 

The Despot’s Latin allies, Manfred, whose Norman ancestors had 
nourished designs against Byzantium, and William, whose family had 
played a leading role in the conquest of 1204 and who himself now aimed 
at conquering the rest of Byzantine Greece, were rulers of states long an- 
tagonistic to Epirus. It would be interesting to consider what forces brought 
all three rulers together in this unnatural Latin-Epirot alliance. How could 
their clashing aims and ambitions be reconciled? General works have 
covered this period and a few brief articles have treated certain aspects of 
it, but no work has analyzed the larger problems involved in the coalition 
or discussed the entire battle itself. It is therefore the purpose of this article 
to discuss the formation of the alliance and its collapse at Pelagonia. 

To understand these developments it is necessary briefly to describe 
prior circumstances. In opposition to papal interests,? Frederick II (d. 
1250), Western Emperor and father of Manfred, and the Emperor John III 

*K. Hopf, Geschichte Griechenlands im Mittelalter und in der Neuzeit, II (Leipzig, 1867) 
283 (hereafter referred to as Geschichte), calls it an “unnatiirliche Bundesbriiderschaft.” 


* Frederick in Italy against the Pope himself, and John against Latin Constantinople, a 
papal protectorate, 
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Vatatzes of Nicaea, had formed an alliance, which was sealed by the mar- 
riage of Vatatzes to the daughter of Frederick. Despite the appearance in 
Italy of certain Greek troops fighting for Frederick,* no important military 
aid seems to have been exchanged. Nevertheless, the moral and political 
value of the association was considerable and did not fail to evoke the 
fulminations of the Papacy against its two heretical opponents.” With the 
accession and brief reign of Frederick’s son and successor Conrad (1250- 
1254), there was apparently no drastic change in Nicene-Staufen relations, 
despite the dispatch by the young king of an envoy to Vatatzes in 1253 to 
protest the granting of asylum to relatives of Manfred, Conrad’s vicar in 
Sicily.° 

Meanwhile Nicaea, following the reigns of Vatatzes and his son Theo- 
dore, was undergoing the revolution of 1258, which brought Michael VII 
Palaeologos to the throne. This event, so disturbing internally, afforded an 
opportunity for Michael II to seize the European provinces of Nicaea and 


* For this marriage of the sexagenarian Vatatzes with the young Constance, called Anna by 
the Greeks, see G. Acropolites, Historia, ed. A. Heisenberg, I (Leipzig, 1903) 110 (cited 
hereafter as Acrop.); N. Gregoras, Historia (ed. Bonn, 1829) 45 (cited as Gregoras) ; T. 
Scutariotes, "Avwvspou Svvoyrs xpouxy, Bibliotheca graeca medii aevi (Paris, 1894) 405 (cited 
as Scutariotes); and Mathew Paris, Chronica Majora, ed. H. Luard (London, 1877), Rolls 
Series, IV, 299, 357. Also see the secondary accounts of W. Norden, Das Papsttum und Byzanz 
(Berlin, 1903) 321-329; A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire (Madison, 1952) 
528-529; R. Wolff, “The Latin Empire of Constantinople” (unpublished thesis, Harvard 
University, 1947) 622-623; A. Gardner, The Lascarids of Nicaea (London, 1912) 168 ff; 
A. Meliarakes, ‘Ioropia 7s Neuxatas kal tot Aeorordrov ris "Hietpov 1204-1261 (Athens, 1898) 
359 ff. (cited as Nicaea); and the recent article of S. Borsari, “Federico II e YOriente,” 
Rivista Storica Italiana, LXIII (Naples, 1951) 279 ff. 

*See N. Festa, “Le Lettere di Federigo I,” Archivio Storico Italiano, XIII (1894) 18, 
where the aid of Pergamene soldiers is mentioned: ray xaptepixwrdtov Hepyapnvav. Also see 
Annales Placentini Gibellini, MGH SS, XVII, 479, where troops sent by Vatatzes are men- 
tioned as participating in 1238 at the siege of Brescia: “milites quoque . . . Vatacii Grecorum 
imperatoris.” 

°C. Hefele, Histoire des Conciles, ed. H. Leclercq, V, 2 (Paris, 1913) 1678; Mathew 
Paris, op. cit., 453, See also the Greek letters of Frederick (he knew the language well) to 
Vatatzes inveighing against the Roman Church and praising that of the Greeks for its 
religio-political attitude. These have been published in Festa, loc. cit., 1-34, and in A. 
Huillard-Bréholles, Historia Diplomatica Friderici Secundi, VI, pt. ii (Paris, 1861) 684-686. 
Borsari, op. cit., 284, points out that Vatatzes sent financial aid to Frederick, a fact which 
apparently has hitherto been overlooked. The evidence (which may well be accurate) is a 
passage in the work of the fifteenth-century humanist, P. Collenuccio, Compendio de le 
Istorie del Regno di Napoli, ed. Saviotti, 1 (Bari, 1929) 141. It states that after the conquest 
of Vittoria and resulting loss of the Staufen treasury, Frederick “ebbe una gran somma di 
denari i quali li mandé Carloianne Batacio suo genero.” 

° The envoy was Berthold von Hohenberg. On this see N. Festa, Theodori Ducae Epistolae 
CCXVII (Florence, 1898) 230-231; and the chronicle of Niccold Jamsilla, Historia de rebus 
gestis Frederici 11, Imperatoris ejusque filiorum, in Cronisti ¢ scrittori sincroni della domina- 
zione normanna nel regno di Puglia e Sicilia, ed. G. de] Re, I! (Naples, 1868) 117. This 
protection was presumably withdrawn. See Norden, op. cit., 329. 
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to extend Epirot territory almost to Salonika.’ But the Despot knew that 
Palaeologos was a resourceful opponent, who would seek reprisals once 
his power was established.* Eager therefore to crush Palaeologos before he 
could consolidate his position, the Despot apparently sought to create a 
powerful alliance with states sharing similar aims against Nicaea.° 

For this he looked to the rulers of Sicily and Achaia. Manfred, after the 
death of his brother, had completed his hegemony over Sicily in defiance 
of papal wishes.” Soon after, probably at the beginning of 1258, while 
Michael II was battling Nicene troops in Macedonia, Manfred apparently 
seized certain former Norman possessions of Epirus along the Adriatic 
coast. Evidence for this assumption is a Greek notarial document of 
Dyrrachium (the modern Durazzo), dated February 23, 1258, testifying 
that it was already Manfred’s first year of seigneury over territories sur- 
rounding Dyrrachium and Avlona.” 

On June 2, 1259,” at the time of Manfred’s marriage to Helen, daughter 


* That is, up to the Vardar River. See G. Pachymeres, De Michaele et Andronico Palaeo- 
logis, I (Bonn, 1835) 82, line 1 (hereafter cited as Pach.). Also see Gregoras, 71, line 10, 
and Acrop., 139-150, Michael II’s success was partly due to the favorable disposition of the 
European Greek population which was partial to Epirus and looked upon Asiatic Nicaea as an 
interloper. See J. Pappadopoulos, Théodore II Lascaris, Empereur de Nicée (Paris, 1908) 
119, and G, Finlay, History of Greece from Its Conquest by the Romans to the Present Time, 
III (Oxford, 1877) 340, who emphasizes the national aversion of the Albanians and the 
Vallachians to the Nicene government at this time. 

*See Acrop., 145; Pach., 21, describes accusations made against Palaeologos some years 
before for supposedly intriguing with the Despot. The contemporary Chronicon Marchiac 
Tarvisinae et Lombardiae, in Muratori Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, ed. L. Botteghi, VIII, 
pt. 3 (Citta di Castello, 1916) 47 (also known as Annales S. Justinae Patavini, in Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica Scriptores, XIX [Hanover, 1866] 181) characterizes Michael accurately 
as “sciens vir callidus et astutus,” one who realized that “labor improbus omnia vincit.” 

* Meliarakes, Nicaea, 510, and E. Bertaux, “Les Frangais d’outre mer au temps des Hohen- 
staufen d’Italie,” Revue historique, LXXXV (1904) 240. 

* We know nothing about his relations with the Greek states at this time. 

“F., Miklosich and J. Miiller, Acta et Diplomata Res Graecas Italasque Illustrantia, 111 
(Vienna, 1865) 239 ff.: éxi rod ebruyois Kpdrovs tod Kparaiod Kai dylov jpav abBévrov xvpiov 
Map¢gpedou . . « Kai ris Kupirytos Tis méAews Avppaxiov, Bedeypddov, AvAdvos, Lohynvapitwr 
[Sic] Adcbwv Kai rév éxixparnudrov Kal epdrwv tov TowwtTwv xwpdy Ere mpotw. Also published in 
L. de Thalléczy, C. Jireéek, and E. de Sufflay, Acta et Diplomata Res Albaniae Mediae 
Aetatis Illustrantia, | (Vienna, 1913) no. 246. The territories mentioned here are Dyrrachium, 
Bellegrada, Avlona, the Sphinariza mountains, and the surrounding area. On this see J. 
Buchon, Recherches historiques sur la principauté francaise de Morée et ses hautes baronnies, 
I (Paris, 1845) 103-104; and M. Dendias, “ ‘EXévn *AyyeAiva Aovxawa Baciktooa Sixedlas 
kat NeardAews,” "Hretpwtixa Xpovixd, I (1926) 223 (hereafter cited as Helen). Dendias, 224. 
cites, as additional proof of Manfred’s pre-marriage encroachment, a Venetian diploma 
authorizing the Frankish lord of Athens to accept fiefs from Manfred, presumably in 
Epirus. The document, as printed in G. Tafel and G. Thomas, Urkunden zur Alteren Handels 
und Staatsgeschichte der Republik Venedig, U1 (Vienna, 1857) no. 342, p- 31, is dated 
September 1, 1259, too late to be applicable in this particular case. (See text and notes 12 
and 13, infra.) Dendias, however, has changed the year from 1259 to 1258. 

* On this date see infra, note 16. 
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of Michael II, it appears that the Despot not only legitimized this occupa- 
tion of his lands but even made grants of additional territories. Lacking 
adequate data, we can only speculate on reasons for this action. It seems 
justifiable, however, to surmise that Michael II, contemplating an offensive 
against Nicaea and accepting that Manfred already possessed the territories 
by right of conquest, turned this fait accompli to his own ends by officially 
granting to Manfred these territories with others as Helen’s dowry.* Thus 
the Despot could avoid hostilities and at the same time gain an ally. 

In view of the former alliance between Vatatzes and Frederick, the 
reversal of Sicilian policy toward Nicaea seems at first surprising."* How- 
ever, one must consider that conquest of the Byzantine Empire had been 
a traditional Norman aim for almost a century,”* and that Manfred was now 
in a strong enough position in Italy to discard his father’s alliance and to 
look to those who could assist him in his ambitions for Balkan domination. 

The sources provide little detail with respect to the creation of the 
Sicilian-Epirot alliance.’ Both Greek and Latin writers give hardly more 
than the simple facts of the marriage of Manfred to Helen, eldest daughter 


* The problem of dating Helen’s dowry and its connection with the creation of the alliance 
is a controversial one. I have stated what appears to me the most convincing view, that of 
Dendias, Helen, 228 ff., whose research is the most recent and conclusive. His opinion, shared 
by Meliarakes, Nicaea, 518, and J. Romanos, [epi ro Acororarov ris "Hzetpov (Corfu, 1898) 
56, is that the territories were Manfred’s by right of conquest before his marriage and alliance 
with Michael II. Cf. G. Del Giudice, “La Famiglia di Re Manfredi,” Archivio Storico per le 
Province Napoletane, III (1878) 55-56, For a summary of the various views see Dendias, 
Helen, 223 ff. See also the more recent article of G. Valentini, “Vestigia di Manfredi di Hohen- 
staufen Re di Sicilia e Signore di ‘Romania,’ ” Numismatica (1939) 8 ff. Regarding Manfred’s 
dowry, however, this article contains no new material of importance. 

* On this see F. Schneider, “Eine Quelle fiir Manfreds Orientpolitik,” Quellen und For- 
schungen aus Italienischen Archiven und Bibliotheken, XXIV (Rome, 1932-33) 112. Cf. E. 
Jordan, Les Origines de la domination angevine en Italie (Paris, 1909) 381. 

Robert Guiscard, Bohemond, Roger II, and Henry VI had all pursued such a policy; 
and William II in 1185 actually had sacked Salonika. See Eustathius of Thessalonika, De 
Thessalonika urbe a Latinis capta narratio Opuscula, ed. G. Tafel (Frankfurt, 1832) 267 ff.; 
also Tafel, Komnenen und Normannen (Stuttgart, 1870) 73-202; and Norden, op. cit., 
114-117. 

“The source for the date and place of the marriage is the chronicle of the contemporary 
Anonymous of Trani. Written in the Pugliese dialect, it states that the marriage took place 
at Trani (an Italian town opposite Dyrrachium) on June 2, 1259: “a lo di deide lu messe de 
junio de ipso anno 1259.” Discovered by F. Davanzati in a Dominican convent at Trani, it 
was first published by him in his Dissertazione sulla seconda moglie del re Manfredi e su’ loro 
figliuoli (Naples, 1791) 11 ff. The chronicle was considered a forgery of Davanzati by J. 
Ficker, “Manfreds zweite Heirath und der Anonymus von Trani,” Mitteilungen des Instituts 
fiir Oesterreichische Geschichtsforschung, III (1882) 358-368. However, it is considered 
authentic by most historians including Dendias, Del Giudice, Meliarakes, and the present 
writer. For an analysis and answer to Ficker’s argument, see Dendias, Helen, 237 ff. Frag- 
ments of the Anonymous Chronicle have been published by C. Minieri Riccio, Alcuni Studii 
storici intorno a Manfredi e Corradino (Naples, 1850). Although Davanzati’s work is, to my 
knowledge, unavailable in America, I was able to use it in the Archivio di Stato of Naples, Italy. 
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of the Despot. It would be of interest, however, to know who took the 
initiative to promote the marriage alliance; whether Manfred’s marriage 
preceded that of William of Achaia to Anna, another daughter of Michael 
II; * and, most important, whether Manfred’s Epirot possessions were 
secured from Michael II actually as a result of conquest or as a dowry. For 
these questions there is no definite evidence, and we must content ourselves 
with hypotheses based on a few hints provided by the sources concerning 
the motives and ambitions of each member of the coalition. 

(a) The motives of Michael II. If one examines the dotal territories of 
Manfred, both those whose previous possession was now confirmed and 
those added by Michael II,"* it is obvious that they constituted certain of 
the most strategic areas of the Despotate of Epirus, a kind of extension of 
the Kingdom of Sicily on the Albanian coast.’® Clearly the master of these 
lands would be in position to begin the conquest of the Balkan peninsula.” 
For such concessions, it is logical to assume that Michael II expected sub- 
stantial advantages from the alliance. Now the only territories surpassing 
these in value were Salonika or Constantinople, and there is good reason 
to believe that the Despot hoped, with the help of his allies, to carry out 
designs against these cities. Clear reference to this is Pachymeres’ state- 
ment that it was the plan of the Despot “to gather together as many troops 
as possible to attack and try to capture it [Constantinople], and then to be 


* Dendias, Helen, 248-244, adduces two passages from Acropolites, 157, lines 22-23, 
and 164, lines 3-6, as evidence that Manfred’s marriage preceded that of William. 

“ That Michael II added other territories to the dowry can be assumed from the fact that 
the above-cited document of February 23 (see note 11) explicitly omits Corfu, Butrinto, and 
Sybonto, which, together with Dyrrachium, Bellegrada, Kanina, Avlona, and the Sphinariza 
mountains were included in the complete dowry. See the fourteenth-century work of M. 
Sanudo Torsello, Istoria del Regno di Romania, in C. Hopf, Chroniques Gréco-Romanes 
(Berlin, 1873) 107: “. . . dato in Dote Durazzo e la Vallona e Corfa. . .” Also Thalléczy, 
Jirecek, and Sufflay, op. cit., no, 245, who list the complete dowry territories. These editors, 
however, although accepting the date of the Anonymous (June 2, 1259) as the correct mar- 
riage date, propose a date before February of 1258 as the date of betrothal. This suggestion is 
presumably in order to show that Manfred’s Epirot territories were secured as a result of 
dowry and not usurpation. But their argument fails to answer the fundamental question: 
Why should Michael II relinquish to Manfred, ruler of a realm traditionally inimical to Epirus, 
what were so obviously the most important parts of his lands? The most reasonable answer, 
I believe, is the one propounded in this work, that he wanted Manfred’s aid in order to carry 
out his designs against Nicaea and Constantinople. If one admits that the Despot added 
further territories to the dowry, it seems clear that one must also concede that Manfred 
already possessed areas in Epirus before his marriage. Michael I] was constrained to add to 
these in order to insure Manfred’s alliance. 

* Bertaux, loc. cit., 240. 

* Dyrrachium was the key to the Byzantine Empire in the west, for that city and Avlona 
were the Adriatic termini of the Via Egnatia which led directly to Salonika. It had been 
Norman policy to gain control of this route. See G. Tafel, De via Romanorum militari Egnatia 
(Tuebingen, 1842) passim. 
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proclaimed Emperor of the Romans, for there was no one [thought the 
Despot], either of Lascarid or of any other family, worthier of the Empire 
than the Angeloi.” ** Pachymeres reémphasizes this point with the remark 
that Michael II, “after assembling the men of his allies and as many of his 
own men as possible, planned first to attack the generals of Nicaea and 
then . . . to assault Salonika and to overrun the west, after which . . . 
to make an attempt on Constantinople itself.” ** Probably a reference to the 
same objectives is Acropolites’ statement that the Epirot “meditated 
grandiose ideas and talked of excessive gains.” 

According to J. Pappadopoulos, the Despot’s purpose in forming the 
alliance was merely to guarantee his newly conquered possessions in 
Macedonia against attack from Nicaea.”* It is extremely doubtful, however, 
that the astute Michael II * would risk calling into his territory the forces 
of two Latin princes potentially more dangerous than Palaeologos, without 
contemplating advantages sufficient to compensate for the risk. Very prob- 
ably among other considerations, the Angelos drew Manfred into an alliance 
to forestall a revival of the Staufen-Nicene combination which could crush 
him between them. We shall, in fact, see that Palaeologos did send an 
embassy to Manfred. 

If Michael II’s ultimate aim was the capture of Constantinople, his more 
immediate one was Salonika, western metropolis of the Nicene Empire.” 
This was a realizable and legitimate objective since Epirot territory now ex- 
tended to its very gates, and particularly since Salonika had been the 
capital of an ephemeral empire established in 1224 by the Despot’s uncle, 
the self-styled Emperor Theodore Ducas Angelos.’ Supported by his allies 
and fortified by claims to his uncle’s inheritance, the Despot then had 
reason to believe that Salonika would soon be his. 

Particularly important in Michael IT’s plans for conquest was the mili- 
tary aid of William of Achaia’s Frankish chivalry, whose prowess was so 


“82, lines 16-20. The next to the last phrase refers, of course, to the Lascarids and 
Palaeologoi of Nicaea. 

* Pach., 83, lines 14-19. 

” 164: peydda eppove: Kai iepoyxa bied€yero. 

* Op. cit., 122. 

“ Dendias, Helen, 260, with justice calls him zoAvpjyavos, the epithet used by Homer of 
Odysseus. 

* Pach., 83, line 17; cf. Norden, op. cit., 332. 

* Theodore had captured Salonika from the Latins in 1224, a date generally cited wrongly 
as 1222 or 1223. J. Longnon, “La Reprise de Salonique par les Grecs en 1224,” Actes du VI’ 
Congrés International d'Etudes Byzantines, 1 (Paris, 1950) 141 ff. (kindly presented to me 
by the author), conclusively demonstrates by the use of papal letters that the correct date 
should be 1224. Cf. W. Miller, “Salonika,” English Historical Review, 32 (1917) 169, and 
note 17. 
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celebrated that its fame had spread even to France.”* But how Michael 
intended to rid himself of this formidable ally once victory had been secured 
is not disclosed. 

(b) The motives of Manfred. As noted, Manfred possessed almost the 
entire littoral of Albanian Epirus even before his marriage. One indication 
that he was keenly interested in this territory and wanted to play a larger 
role in Balkan affairs is a document of June 17, 1258, revealing that he had 
sent a strong fleet of one hundred galleys under his Admiral Chinardo 
“ad partes Romaniae . . . ad provinciam Macedoniae” perhaps to support 
Michael I against the Nicenes.” F, Schneider, in a brief article successfully 
demonstrating the falseness of another part of this document (which pur- 
ports to show that this expedition accomplished the translatio of the body of 
the Apostle Thomas from Edessa, Greece, to Italy ), also impugns the verac- 
ity of this passage.’ So far as can be determined, not a single Latin or Greek 
account confirms the tantalizing suggestion of an encounter at this time 
between Sicilian and Nicene forces. This is substantiated by the fact that 
Dyrrachium™ and Avlona, principal Adriatic ports and most likely points of 
contact, according to the sources, witnessed no collision between the two.” 
We may therefore accept Schneider's conclusion that no such elaborate ex- 
pedition took place and abandon what has hitherto been considered impor- 


* Ramon Muntaner (Chronik des Edlen en Ramon Muntaner, ed. K. Lanz [Stuttgart, 
1844] 468), the Catalan chronicler who was in Greece at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, wrote that “la pus genti] cavalleria del mon era de la Morea.” This in fact was later, 
during the period of Achaia’s decline. On the Achaian knighthood in general see W. Miller, 
The Latins in the Levant (London, 1908) 109. 

” B. Capasso, Historia diplomatica regni Siciliae (Naples, 1874) 145-146: “Tempore 


Manfridi principis Tarentini a. 1 regni sui sub anno 1258 17 m. junii . . . ad partes Romaniae 
galeae centum suo stolio navigante sub conductura Philippi Lenardi [sic] ejusdem regis 
ammirati, ad provinciam Macedoniae nautae vento prospero navigarunt . . . adventum cujus 


stolii civ. Edessae populus postquam scivit. . .” Cf. Romanos, op. cit., 56, who mistakenly 
cites the date as July 17. 

**Eine Quelle fiir Manfreds Orientpolitik,” Quellen und Forschungen, XXIV (Rome, 
1932-33) 112-123. He proves that the translation of the bones of the Apostle Thomas 
brought from Edessa (another name for Vodena) in Macedonia to Italy, was a pious fraud; 
that this Edessa was confused with the city on the Upper Euphrates; that the one hundred 
galleys mentioned in this document were a gross exaggeration (this was first suspected by 
W. Cohn, “Die Geschichte der Sizilischen Flotte unter der Regierung Konrads IV. und Man- 
freds,” Abhandlungen zur Verkehrs und Seegeschichte, IX [Berlin, 1920] 22); and that the 
Macedonia mentioned was not even situated along the seacoast. He concedes, nevertheless, 
that the term might have been used to apply to northern Greece in general, and thus would 
have included northern Epirus. 

“ Dyrrachium was the medieval Greek name for the modern Durazzo (Albanian, Durrés). 

“See Acrop., 132 and 140. Also Pappadopoulos, op. cit., 123, note 1. Dyrrachium had 
been seized from the Despot by Manfred at the end of 1257 or beginning of 1258. Michael 
Il in turn had taken it from Nicaea, which had previously captured it from the same Despot 
by treason in 1257. 
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tant evidence for the policy of Manfred in the eastern Mediterranean.™ 
Nevertheless, we relinquish this passage unwillingly, for it is clear that an 
expedition of this kind, if reported in less suspect fashion, would have ac- 
corded well with the Balkan aspirations of Manfred. 

Dendias’ suggestion that Manfred, content with his Epirot fortresses, 
furnished aid to his father-in-law merely at the request of his wife is to be 
questioned.” It seems more realistic to suppose that, in imitation of his 
Norman predecessors, he contemplated using Epirus as a springboard for 
further conquests. Thus, according to Gregoras, the objective of Manfred 
and William was the seizure “of all Greek territories from the Ionian 
[Adriatic] Sea to Constantinople without effort.” ** Norden supposes that 
Manfred was seeking a kingdom on the Adriatic in return for which he 
would have permitted his father-in-law to have Constantinople,” and in this 
connection Buchon and Dendias believe that Manfred expected and was 
promised Epirot territory for his aid.’ Another theory is offered by Dendias, 
who suggests that Manfred sought the Epirot territories of his dowry as a 
refuge in case of his defeat by the Pope.** But Manfred’s ascendancy in 
Italy at this time renders this view improbable.” 

The aims of Manfred, at least for the present, very possibly included 


* Cf. Cohn, loc. cit., 22. He accepts the correctness of Capasso’s passage (as do Norden, 
op. cit., 331; Meliarakes, Nicaea, 519; and others) and therefore the actuality of the expedi- 
tion. But he does state that one hundred ships is an exaggeration, since the Sicilian fleet, even 
in its heyday, never put to sea with such a large number of ships. G. Del Giudice, “La Famiglia 
di Re Manfredi,” 30, note, wishes to change the date of the fleet expedition to 1259, and to 
associate it with Pachymeres’ statement (see infra, note 105) that Manfred sent 3,000 troops 
to Greece to aid Michael I] at Pelagonia. However, besides the fact that Manfred actually 
sent only 400 men to the Despot instead of 3,000, Del Giudice’s change of date neglects to 
explain the huge number of a hundred ships, which, significantly enough, no Byzantine source 
corroborates. 

“ Dendias, Helen, 224. 

* Gregoras, 72: cal yap rv pera tov "Tonov xoArov ebbds dxpt Bulavriov macav ‘Pupaiwy apynv 
HAmoav ee drovyti. 

“ Op. cit., 333-334. Cf. Valentini, “Vestigia di Manfredi . . .” 65, who cites as evidence 
of Manfred’s aspiration to Byzantine territory two coins inscribed “Manfridus. R. Siciliae . . . 
et Dominus Romanie.” 

* Dendias, Helen, 277; Buchon, Recherches historiques, 279. On this point the sources are 
not specific. 

* Helen, 235. 

” Furthermore, Manfred was not such a defeatist as to be considering expulsion from 
Italy. It is only fairly recently that the true character of Manfred, that of a bold, handsome, 
extremely capable ruler, has been rehabilitated from the calumny cast upon it by his fanatical 
Guelf opponents, who in derision called him the “Sultan of Lucera.” To his Sicilian subjects 
he was the “new Titus,” a tribute both to his character and to the love they bore for him. See 
Dendias, Helen, 229 ff., and Cambridge Medieval History, VI (Cambridge, 1929), 184. For 
additional information on Manfred’s character and career see A. Karst, Geschichte Manfreds 
(Berlin, 1897); F. Schirrmacher, Die letzten Hohenstaufen (Gottingen, 1871) 69-298; and 
K. Hampe, Urban IV. und Manfred (Heidelberg, 1905). 
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aid for Michael II in capturing Constantinople, or perhaps even a joint 
occupation of that city. According to Pachymeres, its capture on land would 
be rendered easier by the use of Manfred’s excellent German troops, eager 
to fight papal forces as they had previously done under his father Fred- 
erick.” Of further help in assaulting Constantinople, whose chief defense 
was the Venetian fleet, could be the Sicilian navy. Although there is no 
evidence to prove contemplation of Staufen naval aid, it seems certain that 
the Sicilian marine loomed large in any plans of Manfred for conquest in 
the Balkans.“ (At this point one cannot but recall the naval expedition of 
Manfred mentioned above.) As for Manfred’s ambitions on Constantinople, 
we may be sure that he never relinquished such aspirations. Evidence for 
this is an incident occurring in 1264, several years after the dissolution of 
the alliance under consideration, whereby the Genoese Podesta Guercio at- 
tempted to hand over Constantinople to Manfred.** 

Finally, it is important that any consideration of Manfred’s motives for 
entering this coalition should be related to his basic and permanent aims — 
papal recognition of his Sicilian hegemony, and Staufen domination of all 
Italy. In this respect a successful Greek policy on his part could presumably 
exert considerable influence on Italian affairs, particularly on the Papacy, 
the real protector of the Latin states of Greece.** 

(c) The motives of William of Achaia: the role of Baldwin. The reasons 
for adherence to the coalition of the third confederate, William II Ville- 
hardouin, Prince of Achaia,‘* are more complex and hypothetical. With 
respect to his aims there is only one statement in the Byzantine historians, 
that of Acropolites, who writes vaguely that William could expect to gain 
considerably from the alliance.* It is likely that William supposed that with 
Michael II's support he could completely surround and subdue the recalci- 


“Pach., 83: mepaGjvar Kwvoravrwovmddews « . . eixolpov yap Kat toiro of éwémmrey ef 
airias rijs bri kal 6 Mapydpé mapa rarpos Depdepixou ds KAspov Twa cixe 76 Tijs éexxAnotas atroorareiv, 
wore ph évor cya 7d Teppavovs trois ev ti réAa “Iradois payerOar. 

“ Constantinople had never fallen to an enemy attacking by land. Its only capture, that of 
1204, was by sea. 

“On this see Annali Genovesi di Caffaro e de’ suoi continuatori, ed. C. Imperiale, IV 
(Rome, 1926) 65. 

“ Norden, op. cit., 3833-334, 

“William’s uncle had helped to found the principality of Achaia shortly after the Latin 
conquest in 1204. For the use of the words “Peloponnesus,” “Morea,” and “Achaia,” used 
apparently interchangeably in the sources, see, for example, Gregoras, 75: 6 mplyKuy 
IeAorovvyjaov kai ’Axatas; Pach., 82: rdv wpiyxewa ris "Ayatas; and P, Kalonaros’ recent edition 
of the Greek Chronicle of the Morea (‘Ts Xpovxdy 706 Mopéws [Athens, 1940]) line 4277: roy 
térov To Mopéuws. Kalonaros shows that in the Chronicle the word “Morea” sometimes refers 
only to the northwest part of the Peloponnesus, that is, to territory around the plain of Elis. 
See op. cit., esp. note to line 1447, 

“165: Kai woAAd ex rovrov pocyenjacabat avt@ mpoc8oxay. . 
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trant Frankish barons of Middle Greece.** No doubt he could, at the very 
least, consolidate the allegiance of his Greek archons of Achaia (as in fact 
was revealed by their willing codperation at Pelagonia), since, as W. Miller 
reasonably believes, they would naturally favor an alliance with their fellow 
Greeks of Epirus." Lastly, he could gain important allies against Palae- 
ologos, whose intention, it was becoming increasingly clear, was the restora- 
tion of former Byzantine territories at the expense of the Franks of 
Greece.* 

Marino Sanudo, the fourteenth-century Venetian chronicler,* while 
emphasizing the Prince’s aspirations (“Who can judge the limits of this 
Villehardouin’s ambition?”), suggests that he wished to conquer Constan- 
tinople on land and to displace the Venetians of that city in revenge for 
their support of the rebellious triarchs of Negropont.” Norden accepts this 
suggestion with its implication that William planned to become high 
suzerain over all of Latin Greece.” But this seems unlikely, since William 
would first have had to dispossess the Latin Emperor of Constantinople, 
Baldwin, whose vassal he was.” Such a démarche, of course, would involve 
William in serious difficulties with Baldwin’s protector, the Papacy. Besides 
this, William was apparently not on unfriendly terms with Baldwin, as is re- 
vealed by their association on the crusade to Damietta in 1250.°° In sum, 


“ Hopf, Geschichte, 280. For his conflicts with the Dukes of Athens and the triarchs of 
Negropont, see J. B. Burv, “The Lombards and Venetians in Euboia (1205-1303),” Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, VII (London, 1886) 309 ff. 

“ Op. cit., 109. 

“This was shown after the battle of Pelagonia when Palaeologos demanded the Morea 
from Villehardouin, his prisoner. See Pach., 87-88; also 206, line 18, where, according to the 
historian, John Palaeologos later demanded territory from Michael II of Epirus in the name of 
his brother Michael as formerly belonging to the Byzantine Empire: ws mada 179 BactAcia 
mpooyjxovsar. The Chronicon Marchiae Tarvisinae, RISS, VIL, pt. 3, 47 (Annales S. Justinae 
Patavini, 181), records that Michael Palaeologos believed “Constantinopoli acquisita, omnes 
maris insulas et civitates in terra firma constitutas, a Latinis et Venetis maxime iure belli 
possessas, se breviter habiturum.” 

“ His Istoria del Regno di Romania, composed between 1828 and 1341, was written 
originally in a Latin version which has been lost. Only an Italian version survives. It is the 
best source for Moreot history after the documents. See J. Longnon, ed., Chronique de 
Morée (Paris, 1911) p. xix. Sanudo’s history is published in C. Hopf. Chroniques Gréco- 
Romanes (Berlin, 1873) 99 ff. 

*Sanudo, Istoria, 107, “. . . credo andasse per assaltar li Veneziani che erano ivi 
(in Constantinople}, ¢ vendicarsi di loro, che li tenivan Negroponte.” 

* Op. cit., 332. 

“ Sanudo, Istoria, 107: “potria esser, che andasse per servir all’ Imperator Latino, a cui 
era obbligato di Fedelta e dal qual reconoscea le Terre della Morea che aveva.” Hopf, 
Geschichte, 282, finds it difficult to believe that William planned to dispossess Baldwin. 

“ Geoffrey Villehardouin, William’s brother, had dispatched aid to Latin Constantinople 
in 1236 at the time it was besieged by Vatatzes and Asen, the Bulgar King. See Ph. Mouskes, 
Chronique Rimée, ed. de Reiftenberg (Brussels, 1836-1838), II, 620. On the crusade to 
Damietta see Joinville, op. cit.. ed. de Wailly, no. 427. 
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though it is not impossible that Sanudo reports correctly that William 
wished to harass, even to dispossess, his hated rivals, the Venetians, it 
seems too much to accept Norden’s view that William planned to replace 
Baldwin on the throne of Constantinople.™ 

A much more likely objective on William’s part would have been the 
acquisition of Salonika. His designs on that city are exposed in the Chron- 
icle of the Morea. At the time of the Latin conquest, there had been estab- 
lished at Salonika an ephemeral Lombard kingdom, and William may have 
aspired to revive that realm with himself as its ruler.* 

It would be instructive at this point to consider the dowry received by 
William at his marriage to Anna, daughter of Michael II. Provided with 
no particulars by the Byzantine historians, we must consult two other 
sources, the Greek version of the Chronicle of the Morea * and the Istoria 
del Regno di Romania of Marino Sanudo. According to the former, at the 
marriage which took place in Patras, sixty thousand hyperperi were be- 
stowed on William by Michael II as dowry.” Territorial concessions are 
also listed by Sanudo, comprising the castle of Likonia and alcune altre 
terre.** Likonia, situated in Thessaly close to Demetrias on the Gulf of 
Volos,” did not border on William’s Achaia, and therefore to reach it one 
had to traverse the Duchy of Athens-Thebes or to cross entirely by sea. 
That the Despot did not grant William territory in nearby southern Epirus 
was in all likelihood intentional; he apparently did not want William to 
secure a foothold there, whence he could easily launch an attack against 
the Epirots and perhaps come into closer contact with Manfred. 


“It must not be forgotten that Sanudo’s Venetian bias could have caused him to attribute 
exaggerated designs to her enemy. 

* On William's aspirations to Salonika see the Greek Chronicle of the Morea, ed. Kalonaros, 
line 8653, which reads that William and the Despot planned to seize Salonika: ya exdpopev 
Ta pépn Xadrovixns. Also the Aragonese version, Libro de los Fechos, ed. A. Morel-Fatio 
(Geneva, 1885) par. 250, which records the Despot as saying to Prince William: “. . . vos 
auredes el realme de Salonich.” See also Miller, op. cit., 109: “William may well have aspired 
to receive the Lombard Kingdom of Salonika and rule from Macedonia to Matapan.” 

® For an analysis of the historical importance of all versions of the Chronicle of the Morea 
see J. Longnon, ed., Chronique de Morée (Paris, 1911) pp. xxi-lxxxvii. Although the most 
recent and best edition of the Greek version is that of P. Kalonaros, op. cit., the older edition 
of J. Schmitt, The Chronicle of the Morea (London, 1904), is still not without value. 

“Ed. Kalonaros, op. cit., line 8127: yuruddes etvra ixéprupa Frov yap ro mpotxiov. The 
amount is not stated in the French version. See J. Longnon, “Le Rattachement de la Princi- 
pauté de Morée,” Journal des Savants (1942) 186, note 1, who notes that 1,000 hyperperi 
were equivalent at this time to the revenue from one knight's fief. 

“ Istoria, 107: “il Castello della Liconia e alcune altre Terre.” Cf. also Hopf, Geschichte, 
282, and Meliarakes, Nicaea, 521. 

“See F. Stihlen, Pagasai und Demetrias (Berlin, 1934) 221, and the attached map, 
which omits Likonia, although including Demetrias and its environs, Stahlen says that Likonia 
was not separated from Michael IT’s Thessalian territory. He cites no source, however. 
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The problem of the location of this dotal territory is complicated, in- 
volving among other things questions of ethnology and hegemony in 
Thessaly. That area, populated largely by Vlachs — a people whose origin 
has been long debated “ — was apparently only in part ruled by Michael II, 
the rest being under the jurisdiction of his son John, called the Bastard, and 
of such Vlach chieftains as John’s father-in-law, Taron.” 

J. Longnon attempts to identify the dowry territory listed by Sanudo 
with certain territories mentioned in a recently discovered treaty whose 
signatories were William of Achaia and Charles of Anjou, King of Sicily. 
In this treaty, signed in 1267 only a few years after William’s marriage, it 
is stated that at the time of the marriage, territories were granted to William 
by Baldwin, Latin Emperor of Constantinople.” Even more striking than 
the reference to additional territories is the interpolation of the name of 
the Emperor Baldwin. One immediately wonders what role, if any, Baldwin 
played in the affairs of the coalition under discussion. 

In the final analysis, the fate of Constantinople was involved in the 
alliance against Nicaea, and it is hardly likely that Baldwin sat quietly 
awaiting the course of events. Although no source mentions anything of 
his participation in the coalition, it is unlikely that the allies did not at least 
consider the advantages to be gained (especially of having a closer base 
for attacking Nicaea) if Baldwin could be drawn to their side. Indeed, 
Del Giudice suggests, but without adducing evidence, that at the time of 


“ On this thorny problem of the origin of the Vlachs (who are most probably Rumanians), 
see R. Wolff, “The ‘Second Bulgarian Empire.’ Its Origin and History to 1204,” Speculum, 
XXIV (1949) 203. It is the opinion of Pachymeres, 83, line 10, that the Megalovlachs were 
descended from the ancient Hellenes of Achilles! 

* Pach., 83, line 6: eye 58 Kat tov éx vobetas vidv “lwdvyqy . +» TH Tod Tapwrd Gvyarpi cuvev. 
Also Sanudo, Istoria, 107: “. . . Signor de la Parte, d’Odrich e finalmente della Blachia”; 
and Hopf, Geschichte, 281. The Vlachs delighted in Old Testament names; hence, “Taron.” 
The name perhaps results from a conflation of the words rod and *Aapdy (not from roy and 
*Aapév, Which would probably produce Napév), or simply from the Armenian name, Taron. 

® J. Longnon, “Le Rattachement de la Principauté de Morée au Royaume de Sicile en 
1267,” Journal des Savants (1942) 134 ff. Charles of Anjou, King of Sicily, and Baldwin, now 
only the titular Latin Emperor of Constantinople, in Viterbo on May 29, 1267, concluded a 
treaty whereby Baldwin would cede to Charles suzerainty over the Morea in return for 
military aid in recapturing Constantinople from Palaeologos. The cession of the Morea was 
spoken of only in generalities, and precise details were unknown until J. Longnon discovered 
a hitherto unknown treaty in Dossier B366 of the Archives des Bouches-du-Rhéne published 
by Blancard. This treaty had been drawn up between the same parties on May 24, 1267, a 
few days before the above-mentioned treaty. According to the terms of the newly discovered 
convention, the Morea was to be retained by William until his death, at which time it would 
be ceded to Charles, whose son was meanwhile to marry William’s daughter. The clause 
regarding Baldwin’s territorial gift to William reads: “terra nobis [William] post ipsum 
matrimonium contractum a predicto imperatore donata.” See Longnon, loc. cit., 142, note 1. 

*’ Constantinople was only about eighty miles from Nicaea. 
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William’s marriage, an alliance was probably signed by Manfred, William, 
Michael II, and Baldwin.“ 

Such a statement is highly improbable. In the first place, for Baldwin 
to admit the allied army into his territory would have endangered his al- 
ready enfeebled position and permitted the coalition forces, if they so 
desired, to take his possessions with a minimum of effort. Furthermore, 
even granted an allied conquest of Constantinople, it would have been very 
difficult for the allies to agree on a division of Baldwin’s territories. No 
doubt Baldwin was aware of the confederate designs and probably hoped 
for a long war to exhaust not only their strength but that of their mutual 
enemy Nicaea. 

In view of his anxieties, it would not be surprising if Baldwin, in order 
to create good will between himself and the powerful, ambitious William 
of Achaia, actually did grant to the latter at the time of his marriage some 
sort of territorial gift. Baldwin was, nominally at least, high suzerain of 
Latin Greece, and in that capacity a gift from him to a vassal would not 
be unusual. But Baldwin’s critical position, both political and financial, 
would have precluded a gift of imperial territory. It is therefore likely that 
the territorial gift mentioned in Longnon’s newly found treaty refers rather 
to a grant of lands located outside the Latin Empire, territory possibly to 
be conquered by William in the future, and which Baldwin might have 
given him in advance as high suzerain of all of Latin Greece. A theory 
similar to this is suggested by Longnon himself, who believes that this ter- 
ritory might have been located somewhere in northern Greece. 

In view of these considerations, which could not but have been apparent 


“ Del Giudice, “La Famiglia di Re Manfredi,” Archivio Storico per le Province Napoletane, 
III (1878) 17: “E col matrimonio [of Manfred and Helen] un trattato di alleanza offensivo e 
difensivo dovette essere formato tra il figliuolo di Federico, il Villarduino, il Despota Greco 
e lImperatore di Costantinopoli.” A second edition of this work is inaccessible to me. 

“ Baldwin’s empire had been reduced practically to the city of Constantinople and its 
surrounding territory. He had been forced to make frequent journeys to the West to seek 
aid personally and even to raise funds by selling the lead from the roofs of palaces 
of Constantinople. On this see M. Sanudo, Fragmentum, in Hopf, Chroniques Gréco- 
Romanes (Berlin, 1873) 170: “vendidit et distribuit quasi totum quod habebat in Con- 
stantinopoli, discooperiendo palatia plumbea et vendendo.” See in addition a hitherto 
unused passage from Scutariotes, op. cit., 508-509, which probably refers to Baldwin’s removal 
of lead from the church roofs: rév tére abrijs dpydvrov “TraAdv moAdas Tov ey ait ekkAnowy 
Bovrevoapévoy xatraorpéyar wpos Oepareiay rijs évotons évdelas atrois . . . 

" Loc. cit., 142. Longnon conjectures that the territory was located between Lepanto and 
Larissa. It must not be overlooked that William may never even have taken possession of 
the territory that was to be granted to him by Baldwin. In this connection the convention 
states specifically that, at the time of the treaty, the territory was in the hands of Michael II’s 
family: “Terra . . . que a memorato despoto ejusque filio vel aliis detinetur ad presens.” 
(Ibid., 142, note 1.) 
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to Baldwin, it would seem that his best course of action would be to remain 
aloof, or at least benevolently neutral with respect to coalition affairs. In 
the meantime Baldwin could take advantage of the critical situation of 
Michael Palaeologos (Michael’s external problems were complicated by 
internal disturbances)“ to seek concessions from him. Thus, according to 
Acropolites, Baldwin dispatched ambassadors to Michael demanding the 
return of certain territories.” The envoys asked successively for the areas 
extending from Salonika,® Serres," and Voleros “ eastward to Constan- 
tinople, each time reducing their demands. Palaeologos, however, boldly 
refused every demand, and even countered with one of his own for half 
the customs’ duties of Constantinople plus half the revenue from the gold 
mint.” This embassy of Baldwin has been termed strange, even absurd,” 
but in the context in which we have here placed it, it appears to be merely 
a logical attempt on the part of Baldwin to take advantage of the situation 
of Palaeologos and perhaps thereby to secure a buffer area between Con- 
stantinople and the territory of the coalition.“ 

This interpretation would seem satisfactorily to explain the mention of 
Baldwin's name in connection with William’s marriage and his gift of ter- 
ritory to the Prince. It accounts, moreover, for the attitude and actions of 
Baldwin “ at a time for which we have little information about him or his 


* The supporters of young John Lascaris, whose imperial rights Palaeologos had usurped, 
were a constant menace to him. 

* Acrop., 161 ff. 

“ Palaeologos refused to cede Salonika, saying it was like a fatherland to him since his 
father, who had been its governor, was buried there. 

* Serres lies east and a little north of Salonika on the Struma River. 

™K,. Amantos in “BoAepdv,” “EAAnvuxd, IE (1929) 124-126, after analyzing the numerous 
theories regarding its location, believes that it should be situated in today’s western Thrace, 
near Nestos but somewhat to the east, that is, roughly halfway between Salonika and 
Gallipoli. 

™ Acrop., 168: . . . ryy ex Tod Koppepkiov abray tiv ipiceay KaK Tot xpuoeyreiov abrar 
Thy dvadoyov doattas ecodov. 

* Acrop., 162, himself, terms the demands absurd and exaggerated: im€poyxa twa {ytoivtes 
kal drérwv évra éyyis. It is possible that Acropolites has exaggerated his account of the 
embassy in order to display his hero, Palaeologos, in a good light. Of modem scholars, 
Gardner, Lascarids, 246, writes: “The story has a bombastic ring to it.” Diehl, L’Europe 
orientale (Paris, 1945) 183, makes the rather surprising observation that Baldwin made his 
demands “dans sa naiveté.” See also W. Miller, Cambridge Medieval History, IV (New 
York, 1927) 509: “Baldwin II, with naive ignorance .. .” 

*C, Chapman, Michel Paléologue, restaurateur de Cempire byzantin (Paris, 1926) 39, 
dates this embassy of Baldwin after the battle of Pelagonia. I see no reason, however, to 
change the order of Acropolites, who introduces it just before that battle and along with 
Palaeologos’ embassies to Manfred, Michael II, and Villehardouin. (See infra notes 90-93.) 
My explanation of Baldwin’s purpose in dispatching the embassy seems to justify leaving it 
chronologically exactly where it is to be found in Acropolites. 

* Del Giudice, “La Famiglia di Re Manfredi,” 24-25, believes that Baldwin, in order to 
guarantee Constantinople’s security in the event of Nicaea’s destruction by the coalition, 
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empire; * and finally it explains, and sets in its proper context, a remarkable 
passage in Acropolites. 


Besides the differences already noted with respect to the three allies, 
there were others of importance. All three rulers were, so to speak, of differ- 
ent religious faiths,” of different races, and products of different milieux: 
Michael II was an astute, calculating Byzantine; William, the brave and 
crafty epitome of French chivalry transplanted to Greek soil; ** and Man- 
fred, a product of the Sicilian kingdom’s mélange of diverse cultures.” 
Gregoras noted these differences well when he wrote that “it would not be 
difficult to plant discord among the three allies since William and Manfred 
were different in race from Michael Angelos.” ® 

Considering the differences in race and character, and particularly the 
conflict in aims over Constantinople and Salonika, it is remarkable that the 
three rulers could have overcome thetr mutual suspicions and achieved even 
a temporary modus vivendi. Perhaps the only explanation for this is a more 
or less satisfactory division of prospective conquests. The Greek historian 
Gregoras in fact records exactly this, that the allies, certain of victory, but 


made a secret alliance with Manfred directed against the Despot and William. His evidence 
is a supposed visit of Baldwin to Manfred in August of 1258, which is mentioned by the 
Italian chronicler M. Spinelli (or Spinello), Annali di Matteo Spinello da Giovenazzo, ed. 
G. Vigo and G. Dura (Naples, 1872) 42: “A li nove d’ Agusto lo Mparatore de Costantenobole 
ionse 4 Baro, che veneva da Venetia, et lo Ré lo mandaie A trovare.” (Cf. edition of G. Del 
Re, Cronisti e Scrittori Sincroni Napoletani, I [Naples, 1845], with slightly different 
spelling. On the controversy over the authenticity of Spinelli’s work see infra, note 165.) 
Now there seems to be no mention of a visit of Baldwin to Manfred at this time in any 
other Greek or Latin source. Furthermore, although Del Giudice cites three papal letters to 
support his opinion, they are all post eventu and seem applicable rather to the alliance of 
Manfred and Baldwin entered into after Baldwin’s expulsion from Constantinople, two 
years, that is, after Pelagonia. It is very possible, therefore, that Spinelli’s chronology is 
confused at this point and that he is referring instead to a later visit of Baldwin. M. Sanudo, 
Fragmentum, 172, in fact records such a visit of Baldwin to Manfred two years later (1261), 
just after Baldwin's flight from captured Constantinople: “. . . venit in Apuliam illic 
inveniens, quod princeps Manfredus Tarenti in Apulia et Sicilia regnabat. Qui princeps eum 
honorifice suscepit . . .” 

” The Greek historians, Acropolites, for example, have little to say on the Latin Empire, 
and the most important Latin accounts end in 1242. 

* Villehardouin was a member of the Roman church, the Despot belonged to the Greek 
Patriarchate of Ochrida (not Nicaea), and Manfred was excommunicated from the Roman 
church. 

™ William was born in the Morea and spoke Greek. See Greek Chronicle, ed. Kalonaros, 
line 4180. Frederick II spoke fluent Greek, which he had learned in Sicily, and the same may 
be true of his son Manfred. In any case, Professor E. Kantorowicz, author of Frederick the 
Second (London, 1931), informs me that such is his opinion. 

“Though probably less so than in Norman times, the Sicilian court was still subject to 
Norman, Arabic, and Greek influences. 

© 74, lines 4-7. 
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presumably unable to agree on a division of future spoils, drew lots for their 
share of the loot even before undertaking their campaign." It is to be 
regretted, if Gregoras is to be believed, that no authentic record of the 
provisions of this partition has remained. We unfortunately possess only 
the few hints already mentioned. 

No doubt the crucial point in the life of the alliance would be reached 
after the smashing of the Nicene forces and before assaults on Salonika and 
Constantinople. At that time either the alliance would fall to pieces or per- 
haps William, with his superior forces, would seize the lion’s share of the 
spoils. It is my hypothesis that, to obviate the latter eventuality, a secret 
agreement was concluded between Michael II and Manfred. To begin with, 
the Despot and Manfred would codperate with William to achieve their 
common aim, the destruction of the Nicene state. Then the united Epirot 
and Sicilian forces, supported by the defeated Greeks, presumably not averse 
to aiding Michael II against the Latin conquerors, would assault Salonika, 
after which, together, they would perhaps attack William and drive him 
and the Latin barons out of Greece. Preferred by many Greeks of western 
Greece to the Asiatic Nicenes * and with (as he thought) a better claim to 
Constantinople than Palaeologos,** the Despot could pose as the champion 
of orthodoxy and of the old Byzantine Empire against the usurping Franks. 
Then Manfred, with his fleet and German troops, would aid the Despot to 
take Constantinople from their common enemies, the Papacy and Venice. 
As his reward Manfred would perhaps secure a great kingdom on the 
Adriatic sea.** Possession of such a realm, together with the aid of Greek 
troops to help in his Italian wars, would enable Manfred to exert strong 

* Gregoras, 72: kai ds dq BeBaiws exovres KArpw tatrny kata ods abrovs SueAdyxavor, 
mpiv avacGat épyov. The phrase “to draw lots” is probably figurative, since there is no evidence 
that Manfred was in Greece at this time. On the other hand, it should be noted that, accord- 
ing to Gregoras, Manfred participated in person at the battle of Pelagonia. Compare with 
this passage the account of Nicetas Choniates, Historia (Bonn, 1835) 787, lines 10-18, 
which describes how the Latin conquerors, after Constantinople’s conquest in 1204, cast lots 
for territories, some not yet in their possession. 

™ See supra, note 7. 

* Actually, Michael II had at least as distinguished a lineage as Michael Palaeologos, 
since, like the latter, he was descended from the Comnenoi, Ducas, and Angeloi, the last- 
named family ruling in Constantinople at the time of the Latin conquest in 1204. Thus the 
Despot called himself “Michael Angelos Ducas Comnenos,” while Palaeologos styled himself 
“Michael Ducas Angelos Comnenos Palaeologos.” (On _ these genealogies see Gardner, 
Lascarids, table, p. 308.) Michael II could claim imperial prerogatives also from his uncle 
Theodore I of Epirus, who had assumed the imperial title in Salonika after his conquest of 
that city in 1224 (see supra, note 27, and Meliarakes, Nicaea, appendix V, 653). Though 
Michael II, like his father Michael I, was illegitimate, this fact does not appear to have been 
used against him except perhaps by the Nicene historians, who sometimes refer to him as 


vofos. 
* Norden, op. cit., 333-334: “ein grosses Gebiet am Adriatischen Meere.” 
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pressure on the states of Italy, in particular on his chief opponent, the 
Papacy. As for any suspicions on the part of William during the 
Nicene campaign, they could perhaps be allayed by the promise of 
Salonika.* 

Acceptance of this hypothesis, I believe, will help to explain several 
puzzling considerations, such as the continued aid of Manfred to his father- 
in-law, Michael II, even after the debacle of Pelagonia for which the latter 
was in large part responsible; the fact that at Pelagonia discord arose be- 
tween the men of John the Bastard and William, rather than between those 
of the Bastard and Manfred (a point to be discussed below); the fact that 
the Bastard, despite precipitating the rupture of his father’s alliance,” re- 
turned shortly afterwards to aid his father, who apparently showed no 
animosity toward him; the fact that Manfred’s dowry was so much more 
important than that of William (indicating a partiality toward Manfred 
from the start); the fact that both Manfred and Michael II, unlike William, 
were not faithful sons and allies of the Roman church; * and, finally, the 
suggestive fact that Pachymeres, in mentioning that Michael II proposed to 
use Manfred’s German soldiers to conquer the papal forces of Constan- 
tinople, made no reference to William and his troops.* 

A question immediately arises regarding this hypothesis: could Michael 
II trust Manfred? As already noted, Manfred did not have the disreputable 
character that has too often been attributed to him. Moreover, he was, it 
seems, genuinely fond of his wife, the Despot’s daughter, who, having a 
close relationship also with her father, conceivably could be depended upon 
to maintain peace between the two.” Finally, if we note the considerable 
aid sent by Manfred to Michael II before and particularly after the loss of 
the latter’s entire Despotate (at a time when the Despot would normally 


© The line évixwv xai cvppdyous abrois [Epirots] orparyyoy émayopeévous rov ’Ayatas mpiyxura, 
found in Palaeologos’ so-called Autobiography, VII, 4 (J. Troitzki, Imp. Michaelis Palaeologi, 
De Vita Sua . . . [Petersburg, 1885] ) — actually it is a charter for a monastery — could per- 
haps be construed as meaning that William was named commander-in-chief of the coalition 
forces. However, since other sources mention nothing of a commander-in-chief, it is probable 
that Michael here exaggerated his statement in order to exalt his own victory by claiming to 
have captured the commanding general. It was, in fact, precisely the lack of such a com- 
mander that contributed to the disunity which brought about the allied collapse. 

“ See infra, notes 146 and 158. 

* An overlooked passage in M. Spinelli, ed. Vigo-Dura, 43 (ed. Del Re, op. cit., 641), 
states that in December of 1259, (presumably) Nikephoros, son of the Despot, went to see 
the Pope, apparently to secure aid for his father through a reconciliation of the Papacy and 
Manfred. If this passage is accepted as authentic, it would emphasize still more the close 
rapport existing between Manfred and the Despot. (See note 165 for the passage and 
analysis. ) 

“ Pach., 83, line 19. 

” Dendias, Helen, 228-231. 
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have been of little use to him), we are constrained to admit that Michael’s 
confidence in Manfred was warranted. 


The foregoing analysis, lengthy as it may be, is vital for its indication 
that the ambitions of the three members of the coalition were from the very 
outset sharply conflicting, indeed irreconcilable. This fact is admirably re- 
vealed by the sources themselves, whose very discrepancies regarding the 
ambitions of the protagonists serve only to emphasize even more sharply 
the frailty of the alliance. The conclusions that have been reached, though 
in great part hypothetical, seem reasonable, given the condition of the 
sources. It now remains to consider whether this coalition, beset by such 
fundamental differences in race, ambition, and character, could survive. 


Il. THE BATTLE AND VICTORY OF MICHAEL PALAEOLOGOS AT PELAGONIA 

Michael Palaeologos, having only recently attained the imperial rank 
by a coup d’état, was understandably not eager to risk his throne in a battle- 
field encounter with this powerful Greco-Latin coalition. Accordingly, soon 
after his coronation (December 25, 1258), he made a calculated attempt to 
dissolve the alliance by the dispatch of an embassy to each party, offering 
concessions and presumably playing upon their conflicting aims. To Man- 
fred he sent Nikephoros Alyattes,” who probably proposed a renewal of the 
old Nicene-Sicilian alliance together perhaps with the release of Manfred’s 
sister Constance, widow of Vatatzes, at that time held practically a prisoner 
in Nicaea. But Manfred, as we are told, “persuaded by the fantasy of greater 
gain,” rejected the overtures and cast the envoy into prison, where he was 
to remain for two years.”* 

Equally futile was the embassy to Achaia, for the ambitious William also 
anticipated benefits from the alliance.” As for Michael II, we learn that he 
replied insultingly and “talked of immoderate things” to the blind envoy, 
Theodore Philes, when the latter offered territorial concessions.” 

Palaeologos’ most skillful move, however, was the dispatch of an embassy 

” Acrop., 165, lines 4-6. For disputed date of Michael VIII's coronation and embassies, see 
F. Délger, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des Ostrémischen Reiches (Munich, 1932) nos. 1857 
and 1861-1864, and G. Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des byzantinischen Staates ( Munich, 1952) 
357, note 1. 

* Alyattes, whom Hopf, Geschichte, 282, erroneously calls Manuel, had had his tongue 
removed by Theodore II as punishment for some unknown transgression. Imprisoned by 
Manfred, he was released, it seems reasonable to believe, sometime after Constantinople’s 
recapture in July of 1261, when Palaeologos returned Constance to Manfred in exchange for 
the captured Alexis Strategopulos. This would be about two years after Alyattes’ original 
imprisonment, and would correspond, therefore, to Acropolites’ statement that he remained 
in prison for two years. See Acrop., 165, lines 6-7. 


* Acrop., 165, line 10. See also Dendias, Helen, 225. 
* Acrop., 163, line 18. The “insulting and immoderate things” were, no doubt, threats 
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to the Papacy, perhaps the only power capable of preventing the destruction 
of his empire. Not only did the Holy See wield vast moral and political 
power as protector of the Latin states of Greece; it was the implacable enemy 
of the Staufen as well, and as such would not hesitate to restrain Manfred 
from extending his power, particularly over Salonika and Constantinople. 
Though Michael was aware of this, it is likely that he had yet another con- 
sideration in mind to enable him to secure important concessions from the 
Papacy. By offering to the Curia union of the churches, thus renewing the 
nearly consummated negotiations between Vatatzes and Pope Innocent IV 
(in 1254 Innocent had implicitly promised Vatatzes Constantinople in ex- 
change for union, but the death of both had ended negotiations) ,°* Palaeo- 
logos would demand recognition of his usurpation of the Nicene throne. If 
secured it would be an achievement indeed, since, besides menacing with 
papal censure any Latin attacker of his empire, it could help to inaugurate 
a final stage in the dissolution of the Latin Empire, now tottering slowly 
to its ruin. 

The Registers of Alexander IV contain no papal reply to Michael’s em- 
bassy. It is permissible therefore to infer, unless documents have been lost, 
that the Curia, always a skillful bargainer, considered the price of union 
too high. It was well aware that recognition of Michael’s claims to the 
Nicene throne, that is, to hegemony of the Roman Empire as styled by the 
Asiatic Greeks, would mean virtual abandonment of the claims of Baldwin 
and probable restoration of Constantinople to the Greeks. Furthermore, 
with the rapid change in Nicene political conditions, it was perhaps too 
soon to gauge accurately the motives of the usurper and the strength of his 
ascendancy in Nicaea. Finally, it must have been obvious that Michael’s 
offer of union was based exclusively on his fear of Nicaea’s destruction at 
the hands of the coalition. Union based on such flimsy foundations, as 1204 
and subsequent events had amply demonstrated, would be without sincerity 
and doomed from the start to failure. On this basis, it would be better, per- 
haps, not to follow up the proposal and to adopt a policy of watchful 
waiting.” 
to punish Palaeologos for his usurpation of the imperial throne and to capture Constantinople. 
Acropolites, it may be noted, is the only historian (besides Scutariotes, who followed his 
account) to mention Palaeologos’ embassies to the allies. As for Philes, he too had for some 
unknown reason been blinded by Theodore II. It is difficult to judge Palaeologos’ motives in 
sending maimed envoys to the allies. Perhaps they had not been completely disabled by 
their punishments. In any case, understanding as we do the realistic temper of Palaeologos’ 
character, it is clear that his use of them was deliberate. 

“For the papal correspondence see F. Schillman, “Zur Byzantinischen Politik Alexanders 
IV,” Rémische Quartalschrift, XXII (1908) Heft 4, 108 ff. See Wolff, Latin Empire, 648 ff. 


for a good summary of the negotiations. 
* The basis for belief that such an embassy took place is a letter sent by Palaeologos to 
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Despite the abortiveness of this attempt to secure papal intervention, 
Michael's embassy was of signal importance. It marked the first appearance 
of the pattern of diplomacy that he was to follow during his entire reign: 
offers to exchange church union for papal interference in the designs of 
Latin princes coveting Greek territory. 

Although unsuccessful in his diplomatic proposals, Palaeologos was not 
disheartened. Instead, he seized the offensive militarily to crush Michael of 
Epirus before aid could be mobilized by his allies.’ At once dispatching an 
army to the west under the command of his brother John the Sebastocrator, 
and including as subordinate commanders Alexis Strategopoulos, the Grand 
Domestic, and Constantine Tornikes, the Grand Primikerios, Palaeologos 
ordered them to march rapidly until they should encounter the army of the 
Despot.** The Emperor himself remained in Nicaea. 

Departing in the latter part of September 1259,” and gathering on the 
way the territorial forces garrisoned in Thrace and Macedonia, the army 


Clement IV. It is dated January or February, 1267, and contains a passage reading: “When 
I took in my hands the helm of the empire, I immediately sent an embassy to Pope Alexander 
of blessed memory in order to discuss the union with him” (ds . . . rijs BaovAclov bAxd8os 
ris olaxas évexeiploOnpev, Os mpds Tov THs paxaplas pvyjuys Uday "AACgavSpov dmooreiAavtes 
ra tis elpjyns abrg Siehéxqpev). Printed in N. Festa, “Lettera inedita dell’ Imperatore Michele 
Paleologo al Pontefice Clemente IV,” Bessarione, VI (1899-1900) 48 ff., and cf. “Ancora la 
lettera di Michele Paleologo a Clemente IV,” loc. cit., 529 ff. Both the letter and embassy 
have been the subjects of controversy. Festa, forgetting Palaeologos’ first coronation at Nicaea, 
mistakenly believes Michael’s statement to refer to events posterior to the capture of Con- 
stantinople in 1261, that is, to two years after Pelagonia. Norden, op. cit., 382, and apparently 
Délger, Regesten, no. 1864, accept the letter as genuine and applicable to events occurring 
before the battle of Pelagonia. They do not, however, fully analyze its significance. Most 
other authorities overlook the letter completely, as for example Gardner, Lascarids, and 
Chapman, op. cit. Despite the fact that the Byzantine sources mention no such embassy at 
this time, I believe that the passage in question indicates that an embassy was actually sent 
to the Papacy because (1) Michael was far too able a diplomat to neglect an appeal to the 
Pope at this critical time; (2) a unionist proposal was nothing new; and (8), contrary to 
the belief of some historians, we know that this letter is not unique, and that Michael and 
the Pope had other correspondence before Constantinople’s recapture in July of 1261, For 
example, a papal letter of April 28, 1261, requests Michael to set free two merchants of 
Lucca who had been seized at Adramyttion in Asia Minor. They were subsequently released, 
as we are informed by the Liber Iurium Reipublicae Genuensis, Historiae Patriae Monumenta, 
I (Turin, 1854) cols. 1345 and 1397. On Michael's policy toward Rome culminating in the 
union of Lyons see D. J. Geanakoplos, “Michael VIII Palaeologus and the Union of Lyons 
(1274),” Harvard Theological Review, XLVI (1953) 79 ff. 

™ Chapman, op. cit., 35, believes (probably correctly) that Palaeologos, by dispatching 
legates to the allies, sought to gain time to reorganize his army. If the Chronicle of the 
Morea is correct that he sent messengers to request the aid of Germans, Hungarians, and 
Serbs, time, of course, would have been an important factor. See ed. Kalonaros, lines 
3591-99, and ed. Longnon, pars. 268 and 270. 

* Acrop., 165, lines 17-19. 

” Gregoras, 72, offers a fairly definite clue for dating this battle. He writes that the 
Nicene troops left Nicaea puxpdy perd tporis Bepwis. See also ibid., 73, lines 1-3. In view of 
these two passages, it seems that the battle took place sometime after September 21, either at 
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marched swiftly along the Via Egnatia and soon reached Ochrida and 
Deavolis.*” Then moving north by the pass of Vodena, it completely sur- 
prised Michael] II and his army, encamped at Kastoria in Macedonia. The 
Epirot forces, caught off guard, retreated so hastily that many men were 
killed at night in the precipitous passes.’” Their leader, the Despot, with- 
drew behind the Pyrenaea mountains separating Old and New Epirus *” 
and encamped near Avlona, then in the possession of Manfred. From there 
he dispatched envoys to summon aid from his two allies.’” 

Meanwhile the forces of John Palaeologos captured Ochrida and 
Deavolis. In quick succession they took many other cities in Macedonia and 
Epirus. The Despot had now lost the larger part of his territories.’ 

But aid for Michael II soon came, and with it his allies probably sought 
to implement the plans of conquest meditated since the formation of the 
coalition.“* Manfred’s aid consisted of a picked force of four hundred 


the end of September or more probably in October or November, 1259. Cf. Délger, Regesten, 
no, 1882 (“Spiatherbst”), and Dendias, “Le Roi Manfred . . .” 55 (“pendant l’automne”). 

° The Via Egnatia (the old Roman road extending from Avlona-Dyrrachium through 
Salonika to Constantinople) is not explicitly mentioned in the sources, but it was undoubtedly 
used by both armies, since almost all the toponymics mentioned are situated on or near it. 

® Acrop., 165-166. Among these was the Despot’s brother-in-law, Petraliphas. One 
would expect the Despot to have fled rapidly along the Via Egnatia, of which a spur ran 
from Kastoria north to Pelagonia. However, the suddenness of the attack, plus the fact that 
the enemy itself was probably using the Via Egnatia, doubtless forced him to escape to the 
west over the mountains. Cf. K. Miller, Itineraria Romana (Stuttgart, 1916) 521. 

™ Acrop., 166, line 16, Old Epirus extended from the Ambracian Gulf north to the 
Akrokeranian mountains; New Epirus, from the latter north to Dyrrachium., It is almost im- 
possible from the apparently conflicting sources to tell if the Pyrenaea mountains extend from 
east to west or from north to south. See Meliarakes, 526, note 1, who believes that they 
were part of the Pindus mountains and therefore extended from north to south. His opinion 
seems the most reasonable. On topographical problems of this battle see J. von Hahn, 
Albanesische Studien (Jena, 1854), particularly map, 347. 

™ According to Gregoras, 73 (éroAwpKow 7d trav Beddcypdduv, tynddv re Kal, ds eimeiv, 
tmrepvépeAov dpovipior), the Despot fled to Epirus, where he besieged the lofty citadel of 
Bellegrada (modern Berat) with the intention of rushing down from its heights to attack 
the Nicenes. In actual fact, Bellegrada was at that time in the possession of Manfred, the 
ally of Michael II, and any attack upon it was therefore unlikely. See also Meliarakes, 
Nicaea, 526. 

™ Acrop., 167. See also Autobiography, VII, 6, where Palaeologos writes that he cap- 
tured Akarnania and Aetolia from the Despot. Note the interesting passage in Acrop., 167, 
lines 14 ff., describing the differences in the character of western and eastern Greeks. 

 Gregoras, 72, lines 2-6, writes: “They came not so much to aid the Despot as to en- 
large their own territories and to occupy alien cities. For they hoped that all the Roman 
[Nicene] territory from the Ionian [Adriatic] directly to Byzantium would fall to them 
without effort.” Similarly the Autobiography of Palaeologos, VII, 4: “They came to aid not 
because of the alliance, but to enrich themselves and to become masters, so they believed, 
of our country.” 

It might be mentioned that there are some discrepancies in the Greek sources at this 
point. According to Acropolites, the Despot was in desperate straits when he invoked aid 
from his allies. Gregoras mentions no such bad fortune and attributes the Despot’s summons 
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superbly mounted and completely armed German cavalry,’” perhaps trans- 
ported to Greece by ships of Michael IT.’ According to Gregoras and 
Matteo Spinelli, a contemporary Italian chronicler, Manfred came person- 
ally to lead his troops.’ This, however, has been effectively disproved.*”* 


for aid to the opportunity to conquer Nicaea, which at that time was internally disturbed 
over Palaeologos’ usurpation. Gregoras further differs from Pachymeres and Acropolites in 
stating that Palaeologos at this time held only the rank of Despot and had not yet been 
crowned Emperor. (See Gregoras, 72, line 10.) It should be remembered, of course, that 
Gregoras wrote a century after the events and is therefore usually less-informed than 
Acropolites or Pachymeres. 

*S Acrop., 168, calls them “cataphracts”: retpaxogious immdras, dmAows éxupois Katdppaxot, 
kat ivatyeow Urrois al dyepoyos éroxovpevor. See Scutariotes, 545. The term “cataphracts” 
refers to completely and heavily armed cavalry. Cf. Pach., 83, who writes that they numbered 
3,000 German cavalry. Pachymeres is either misinformed or exaggerating to magnify the 
Nicene victory: rapa piv rod Mapdpt tpioxirAiovs ods abroi Aéyovo. KaBaddapiovs AapBdver, 
dv8peious. . . Marino Sanudo, Istoria, 107, says that Manfred sent 400 German men-at-arms: 
“avuti dal Ré Manfredi 400 huomini d’armi Tedeschi.” Michael Palaeologos’ Autobiography, 
6, mentions German and Sicilian troops as if they were separate units: dAapavots, otxedods. 

1% See Pach., 83, lines 3 ff. 

** Gregoras, 71: 6 *Ayatas mplyxup . ++ Kat 0 Tis XuxeMas tore xpardév Mapepé - - - 
mAjOos emaydpevor atparias and 75: 6 88 rijs Suxedias pHé déSpa Aaiy civ drLyous wavy Tov EavTod. 
Spinelli, Diurnali (ed. Del Re, Cronisti e scrittori ..., I [Naples, 1868]) 641: “Lo 
Settembre detto anno, Re Manfredo andao in Romagnia.” This passage is listed under the 
year 1260 in the Vigo-Dura edition, which Dendias — see next note — apparently did not 
use. 

** By M. Dendias in his article “Le Roi Manfred de Sicile et la battaile de Pelagonie,” 
Mélanges Charles Diehl, 1 (Paris, 1930), 55 ff. This work and E. Darké’s Byzantinisch- 
ungarische Beziehungen in der zweiten Halfte des 13. Jahrhunderts (Weimar, 1933) 10 ff, 
are the only articles dealing with the battle proper. While Darké is mainly concerned with 
the presence of Hungarian troops, Dendias deals exclusively with the absence of Manfred 
and does not touch upon the many problems concerning the battle and its background. 
Dendias conclusively proves Manfred’s absence, despite the statements of Gregoras and 
Spinelli, by demonstrating: (1) that the contemporary Acropolites, who is anti-Latin and 
presumably should have been delighted at Manfred’s defeat, makes no mention of Manfred’s 
presence; (2) that no other Italian chronicler confirms his appearance; (3) that the word 
“andao” (used here by Spinelli to apply to Manfred’s crossing) was normally employed by 
him to signify a land march — for a crossing by sea he usually wrote “passé”; (4) that the 
word “Romagna” refers to the Romagna of Italy and not to Romania, meaning Greece (on 
the use of the word “Romania” see the article of R. L. Wolff, “Romania: The Latin Empire 
of Constantinople,” Speculum, XXII [1948] 1 ff.); (5) that at the time of the battle, 
Manfred was actually engaged in an expedition to the Italian Romagna against the Guelphs, 
and, in fact, never did set foot in Greece. Dendias expresses the belief that the presence of 
Manfred at Pelagonia was a rumor spread by the monarch’s Guelph opponents and picked 
up some fifty years later by Gregoras. Dendias’ thesis had apparently already been suggested 
by Meliarakes, a Greek historian of the late nineteenth century. See Nicaea, 533, note 3. 
C. Du Cange, too, as early as the seventeenth century (Histoire de Tempire de Constantinople 
sous les empereurs francais, ed. Buchon, I [Paris, 1826] 383), questioned Manfred’s presence 
at the battle, writing, “ce qui n'est pas toute-fois probable.” It should be noted that historians 
have neglected to make use of the Autobiography of Palaeologos as additional evidence for 
Manfred’s absence. In the long recital of his victories over the Latins, Palaeologos would 
almost surely have mentioned Manfred’s defeat had Manfred actually been present. Palae- 
ologos does in fact note the presence of William of Achaia and the German and Sicilian 
troops, claiming that he took all prisoners without exception, VII, 4-6. In his work Nicaea, 
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Unlike Manfred, who was occupied with a campaign against the Guelphs 
in the Italian Romagna, William Villehardouin came in person to aid the 
Despot with an army which included a great number of Franks and Greeks 
of Achaia.*” A general feudal levy seems to have been imposed on all his 
vassals,!”? for in the French and Greek versions of the Chronicle and the 
Autobiography of Michael Palaeologos, we read that William’s forces in- 
cluded troops from Negropont, the Archipelago, and Athens, and that many 
feudal lords personally accompanied him, including those of Salona, Boudo- 
nitza, Naxos, and Athens.*” 

Accompanying Michael II and his Epirot troops "* were his two sons, 
Nikephoros the elder, and the bastard son, John. The latter, as Pachymeres 
and Sanudo inform us, commanded numerous forces of Vlachs from Great 
Vlachia (Thessaly), the daughter of whose chieftain, Taron, he had 
married." 

The places of assembly for the heterogeneous forces of this grand alli- 
ance are not clearly designated by the sources. Possibly Manfred’s troops 
debarked at his port of Avlona to join the Despot and his troops already 
encamped there. As for the forces of Villehardouin, they crossed the Gulf 
of Corinth to Naupactus to meet the Epirot forces there or at Arta."* Thence 
they marched to Thalassinon in Vlachia, where they assembled with troops 
from the other Latin principalities of Greece.” 


535, Meliarakes remarks that the Autobiography, IX, 7, refers to Manfred as 5 BdpBapos 
pxé. This is incorrect. It seems instead to indicate Manfred’s successor, Charles of Anjou. 

 Acrop., 168: 6 ’Ayatas mpiyxup rhv waaay abtot otpariy ovddecapuevos . . . Hye S€ odtos 
dmeapotAnBis 75 dmhitixdv: Ex Te yap Tod Ppayyixod yévous ériyyave Kal éx Tov olxyTépev ‘Ponalwy 
"Axatas ai Iedorovvycov, dv ovros ijpxer of mreiovs 8& Tod tév Aaxdvey imfpxov yévous. 
Another reading for Aaxdévey is Aarivey. See ibid., note 16 (ed. Heisenberg). Pach., 83, 
writes that William came éAoy (probably meaning “himself” or “in person”) with his troops: 
Tov de ye mplyKura Gdov cixe atv Tais otparedpacw. Cf. Gregoras, 71, line 20. 

= Greek Chronicle, ed. Kalonaros, line 3625: xKaTratavrTovbe eodpepev 6Aa Tov Ta povovara; 
French Chronicle, ed. Longnon: “si amassa toute sa gente de la Morée, et jusques a 
Malvesie, de pié et de cheval, le plus efforciement que il pot.” 

™ French Chronicle, ed. Longnon, par. 262, and Greek Chronicle, ed. Kalonaros, lines 
3632 ff. Cf. Autobiography, VII, 4. 

™ Acrop., 168: robs pev oixelous dmagarhds ovAdéydnv mdvras cvviPpo.ce; Gregoras, 71: 
bev modAHv ex THs Xopas abrod ovv»bpote otparudy. 

™ Pach., 83, lines 6-9. Pachymeres is the only Byzantine source specifically to mention 
the troop contingent of the Bastard. Sanudo, Istoria, 107, corroborates Pachymeres: “era 
Signor de la Parte [Neopatras] d’Odrich [Lidorichi] e finalmente della Blachia [Grand 
Vlachia].” Acrop., 170, lines 6 ff., mentions nothing about the Bastard’s troops, stating only 
that he deserted to Palaeologos when the coalition forces were defeated. On Taron see supra, 
note 61. 

™ French Chronicle, ed. Longnon, pars. 257 ff., and Greek Chronicle, ed. Kalonaros, 
line 3628: éxei ory “Apra évabycay. 

™ Greek Chronicle, lines 3635-3636: kai yipacw rov Ipiyxira déxéow els thy BAaxiay ody 
kdprov tod @aracawod évébyoav dAArjAws. According to these lines, Thalassinon would be 
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Meanwhile the Nicene army was advancing to meet the allied forces. 
With respect to the composition and size of the imperial army, accuracy is 
difficult to achieve, since the Greek sources are not specific, and the state- 
ments of the Chronicle of the Morea are often exaggerated, particularly as 
they obviously seek to apologize for the ensuing Frankish defeat by over- 
emphasizing the strength of the enemy. According to the Greek and French 
versions of the Chronicle, the Nicene army included mercenaries from the 
West, consisting of Hungarian, Serb, Bulgar, and German horsemen,””* as 


situated within the confines of Vlachia. Schmitt, The Chronicle of the Morea (London, 1904) 
635, believes that it may possibly correspond to Elassona, located northwest of Larissa. The 
other sources disagree on the place of assembly for all the allies. The French Chronicle, ed. 
Longnon, pars. 274 ff., states Neo-Patras; and Gregoras, 73, says that the allied forces as- 
sembled on the plains of Avlona. As for Acropolites or Pachymeres, neither mentions the 
allied assembly point. Perhaps Thalassinon is most correct since it was, with respect to Latin 
Greece, centrally located. It seems at first glance strange, however, that the allies should 
have marched from Epirus eastward to Thessaly and then back again to Macedonia. The 
probable reason for such a route, however (if correct), is that they would wish to avoid 
crossing the Pindus mountains, which would have been necessary had they penetrated 
directly to Macedonia from Epirus. The troops of the Bastard had apparently already collided 
with the Nicenes after the latter's capture of Verroia. In fact, according to Pachymeres, 
83, line 12, the Bastard had even prevented the advance of the Nicenes for a time. 

™ The exact figures are 300 German, 1500 Hungarian, 600 Serb, and a detachment of 
Bulgar cavalry. (See Greek Chronicle, ed. Kalonaros, lines 3591 ff., 8706 ff., and 8608 with 
note. Also French Chronicle, ed. Longnon, pars. 270 and 279.) These statements are un- 
supported by solid evidence; yet when one considers how formidable the coalition must 
have appeared, it seems likely that Palaeologos would not have hesitated to secure foreign 
mercenaries if possible. Historians are of varying opinions on this aid. Hopf, Geschichte, 
282, note 95, cites the example of a German adventurer, Bernhard III of Sponheim- 
Ortenburg, who, a few years before, had taken part in similar battles in Greece. Kalonaros 
(note to line 4021) believes that the Duke de Karentany, a German mentioned in the 
Chronicle of the Morea as fighting valiantly on the Nicene side (his name, usually identified 
with “Karinthia,” should not be confused with that of the Frankish Lord of Karitaina) is 
a fictitious character. It is interesting, however, that he is mentioned in the Chronicle (ed. 
Kalonaros, line 7103) as present later at Tagliacozzo on the side of Conraddin. E. Darkéd, 
Byzantinisch-ungarische Beziehungen in der zweiten Halfte des 13. Jahrhunderts, 10 ff., 
believes that the bulk of the Nicene army consisted of Hungarian and, to a lesser degree, of 
Cuman, Bulgar, and Turkish archers. He therefore speaks of the battle as ending “mit vollem 
Siege der nicaenische-ungarischen Truppen.” Elsewhere, he stresses “eine gliickliche Koop- 
eration beider Miichte” (i.e., Nicene and Hungarian). His proof consists of two documents 
mentioning Greek troops fighting for the Hungarians in 1260. Darké argues, on the basis 
of these documents, that the presence of Greek troops in Hungary on that date could have 
been only in exchange for the dispatch of Hungarian troops to Palaeologos the year before to 
participate at Pelagonia (sce op. cit., 17-19). G. Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des byzantinischen 
Staates (Munich, 1952) 357, note 2, objects to this thesis of Darké on the grounds that 
even had Hungarians been present at Pelagonia, they could not have been very numerous 
since none of the Byzantine sources mentions them. 

Regarding the presence of Serbian auxiliaries at the battle, it seems unlikely, despite the 
Chronicle of the Morea, that they were secured from the Serbian Kral, since he was an 
enemy of Palaeologos, who had usurped the imperial rights of John Lascaris, brother of the 
Kral’s wife. The possibility should not be overlooked, of course, that independent Serbs 
could have been serving as mercenaries in the Nicene army. That only Greeks, Turks, and 
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well as Turkish and Cuman cavalry and Greek archers.'** These forces were, 
of course, in addition to the regular troops and territorial forces of Mace- 
donia and Thrace. It is to be noted that no source mentions Latin troops 
fighting on the Nicene side; nevertheless, it is likely that there were at least 
a few. They had been prominent in the armies of Palaeologos’ predecessors 
at Nicaea, and there is no reason to believe that he had discharged them. 
On the contrary, Michael owed his accession to the throne largely to the 
devotion of the Latin troops which he had commanded as Grand Con- 
stable."** 

Despite the lack of precise information,” one gets a clear impression 
from the sources (except as mentioned from the Chronicle of the Morea) 
that the allied forces surpassed those of Nicaea in size.’”? Hence, it is clear 
that if the numerically inferior Nicenes were to achieve victory, they would 


Cumans constituted the Nicene forces seems indicated in a hitherto neglected encomium 
of Manuel Holobolos which was delivered before the Emperor Palaeologos only two years 
after the battle, It reads: Aicoves 6 otpards, SxvOar xai Moipd tis Uepouxy. See Manuelis 
Holoboli, Orationes, ed. M. Treu (Potsdam, 1906) 40. (I am greatly indebted to Professor 
F, Délger of the University of Munich, Germany, for kindly drawing my attention to this 
work and for loaning me his own copy.) Regarding this source, it should be noted that in 
view of the common tendency of Byzantine encomia to exaggerate, it is possible that in this 
case Holobolos sought to attribute the victory exclusively to Palaeologos and his regular 
troops. On the other hand, since the use of terms in encomia was often vague, it is also 
possible that “Scythian and Persian” might refer to Bulgars and Hungarians. 

“* The presence of Cumans is verified by all the Greek sources. (For a good account of 
the Cumans see D. Rasovskii, “Polovtsy,” Seminarium Kondakovianum, VII [1935] 245-262, 
and later issues.) Like the Nicenes, the Latins too had an alliance with the Cumans, which 
dated from 1287. Together, the Latins and the Cumans had attacked a number of Nicene 
possessions, including Tsurulum, the key to the approaches of Constantinople. See Wolff, 
Latin Empire, 598 and 595, As for the Turks, Michael Palaeologos had learned to appreciate 
their military abilities at the time of his flight to them in 1256. It is interesting to note that 
at the battle of Pelagonia both sides — at least according to the Chronicle of the Morea — 
employed Turkish soldiers. The Greeks were probably the famous Bithynian archers. 

™ See Pach., 54 ff. The Greek Chronicle, ed. Kalonaros, lines 4819-21, is the only 
source to mention Latin (Varangian) troops in any respect. It relates that when Villehardouin 
was captured at Pelagonia, he was taken before Palaeologos at Constantinople. (Actually, 
Palaeologos had not yet taken that city. R. Dawkins, in “The Later History of the Varangian 
Guard,” Journal of Roman Studies, 37 [1947], 44, says this incident occurred right after 
Constantinople’s recovery in 1261.) William defied his conqueror, whereupon the Emperor 
ordered his Varangians to return him to prison. Since this occurred after the battle, it is 
possible that these Varangians (if indeed Varangians), constituting as they did the imperial 
bodyguard, may have remained behind with the Emperor and not participated in the battle. 

** According to the Greek Chronicle, line 3711, the Nicene army included twenty-seven 
allangia: cixact épri ebpéOyoay édAdyyia xaBadAdpior. An allangion was a detachment of troops 
nominally of the imperial bodyguard; its exact size is unknown. Cf. Acrop., 122, line 3. 

® Acrop., 168, says of the allied forces: rapyrAn6ys orparid. Michael Palaeologos wrote in 
his Autobiography, VII, 5: dy woAd pév 75 rAGO0s Kal Kpeirrov }) dpiOpetv padiws; French 
Chronicle, ed. Longnon, pars. 273-274: “Si amassa toute sa gent de la Morée”; and “tant 
de gent que c’estoit merveilles a veoir.” 
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have to forego hope of a purely military success and employ strategy aimed 
at weak links in the allied organization. 

Preéminent among such weaknesses would be any disunity resulting 
from the antagonism of the Greek and Latin contingents and, to a much 
lesser degree, of the Germans of Manfred and the Franks. The attitude of 
the Greeks toward the Latins was affected by the hatred induced by the 
conquest of 1204, and by the racial and, above all, religious discrimination 
which they had endured during the years of Latin occupation.™ As in 
antiquity the Greeks still considered themselves superior to the Latins and 
on the whole looked upon them as supercilious,’” contemptible,’ and he- 
retical.’ The Latin opinion of the Greeks, on the other hand, was even less 
complimentary. In general they regarded the Greeks as devoid of moral 
scruples,’** hypocrites,’** cowards,’”’ and schismatics.’** An alliance between 
two peoples so mutually antagonistic would hardly be firmly cemented. 
Such a situation was, of course, ideal for Michael Palaeologos, who was 


probably as subtle and intriguing a diplomat as Byzantium ever pro- 
duced. 


For example, one may cite a statement of Villehardouin, a Latin (Frankish) eye- 
witness of the conquest of 1204. He says that shortly after that time the Creeks on the big 
estates began to hate the Latins because of their bad conduct: “Le Grieci comencierent a 
hair et a porter malvais cuer” (La Conquéte de Constantinople, ed. Faral, I [Paris, 1938] 
ch. 303, p. 112). An encomium written by Theodore II to his father, the Emperor Vatatzes, 
also speaks of Latin injustice toward the Greeks: rv Aaruixyy ddixiay. Quoted in M. Andreeva, 
“Apropos de l’éloge de ’Empereur Jean III Vatatzes,” Seminarium Kondakovianum, X (1938) 
137-138. 

“ Latin superciliousness was the quality most detested by the Greeks, at least to judge 
from the frequency with which it is mentioned in the sources. Gregoras, 96, speaks of riv 
Aarwixhy épptv. Michael Palaeologos, in his Tumxdy . . - rod “Apyiotparyyou Miyaya. - . - 
Opisanie liturgiéeskih rukopisej, ed. Dmitrievskii (Kiev, 1895) 794, mentions “the stub- 
born and unbending neck” of the Latins: zéy onpoty abray Kal éxapxi tpdxydov. Holobolos, 
op. cit., 39, refers to the Latin nobles as tiv odpiv yupoivres - . - wepuppovoivres Thy yay. 

“8 Probably the extreme in Greek vituperation against the Latins was reached by an 
anonymous author in describing the Latin conquest of 1204. He calls them “excrement of 
mucous”: BaBai rijs pvéys. See in A. Mai, Scriptores Veterum Nova Collectio, II (Rome, 
1826) p. xxxv. 

% Mathew Panaretos, a contemporary of Palaeologos, wrote of rot rovypot Soypatos Trav 
Aarivev. (See in A. Demetracopoulos, Graecia Orthodoxa [Athens, 1872} 50.) 

“% The Chronicon Marchiae Tarvisinae et Lombardiae, 48 (Annales S. Justinae Patavini, 
182), an Italian chronicle contemporary with Pelagonia, says of the Greeks: “morum probitate 
. . » denudati.” 

** A letter of Pope Clement IV dated June 9, 1267, refers to the frauds and lies of the 
Greeks: “eorum ... fraudibus et mendaciis.” In T. Ripolli and A. Bremond, Bullarium 
Praedicatorum, I (Rome, 1729) 485. 

Writing a few years after Pelagonia, the Primate, a French monk, called the Greeks 
“moulz de leur nature et paoureus avec.” See Bouquet, Recueil des historiens des Gaules et 
de la France, XXIII (Paris, 1876) 73. 

28 The “Annales Parmenses Maiores,” Monumenta Germaniae Historica Scriptores, XVII 
(Hanover, 1863), for example, refer to “certis articulis fidei, in quibus errabant.” 
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With regard to the outset of the battle, the sources differ. According to 
Acropolites, Michael Palaeologos had advised his brother John, presumably 
by dispatch, to avoid a head-on collision with the enemy and to attempt, by 
frequent and unexpected skirmishes, to exploit their lack of unity.” There- 
fore, as John approached the enemy troops in western Macedonia, he skill- 
fully distributed his forces, assigning to his heavy-armed troops (cata- 
phracts) the task of occupying the strong mountain positions, while he 
deployed his lighter-armed and more mobile Cuman, Turk, and Greek 
archers in harassing the enemy on the plains with sudden attacks and 
withdrawals.*”° 

The vanguards of both armies met at Vorilla Longos.’” According to 
plan, the light-armed Nicene troops skirmished continually with the enemy, 
allowing them no respite by day or night. They attacked even their foes’ 
horses while they were being watered and plundered their supply-trains. 
The confederate cavalry, constantly attacked on terrain with which it was 
unfamiliar, was thus gradually decimated and its supplies began rapidly to 
diminish. Finally Michael II’s army, losing its morale, fled, arriving even- 
tually at Prilep.”” 

According to Gregoras, it was just before the flight of Michael II that 
John Palaeologos made an attempt to cause a rupture among the allies.’ 
Encamping near the enemy, he secretly sent to Michael II at night a man 
pretending to be a deserter."** The man informed the Despot that his allies 
had made secret representations to the Nicene commander to betray the 
Despot for certain sums of money, and that the Despot’s only hope of salva- 
tion lay in flight. Persuaded, the Despot fled before dawn with as many of 
his troops as he could immediately muster. The rest of his men drifted away 
during the night when they learned of his flight. In the morning the Latins 
of Manfred and William, realizing that Michael II had fled and believing 
themselves betrayed, also sought to flee, but not before the Nicenes had 
suddenly fallen upon them. Most of the Latins were killed; the rest were 
captured except for a few who escaped.’* 

The account of Acropolites differs in that it makes no mention of treason. 
It records simply that the allied army was so decimated by the Nicene tactics 

™ Acrop., 168, line 19. Also compare the Orationes of Holobolos, 40, which state that the 
Emperor sent dispatches to his brother before the battle: ypappdrov . +» » Odppovs 
éveripadys. See also Hopf, Geschichte, 283. 

™ Acrop., 168, lines 17 ff. 

According to R. L. Wolff, this is apparently a Vlach name. 

™ Acrop., 169, line 22. 

*® See Gregoras, 74, lines 4-7. Cf. Hopf, Geschichte, 283. 


™ Gregoras, 74: airoudAnros 890ev- 
* Ibid., 74, lines 3-4. 
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that it lost all hope of victory, and that Michael II and Nikephoros, despair- 
ing, fled at night with the Epirot army. Whereupon the “Greek forces of the 
allies” (meaning probably the remaining Epirot forces) with their leaders 
and the Bastard John, went over to the enemy and took an oath of allegiance 
to the Nicene Emperor.’ Acropolites says, furthermore, that Manfred’s 
four hundred Germans surrendered to only four Nicenes. This statement, 
despite the skepticism of Dendias,’” is not unreasonable if one of the four, 
as in fact was the case, was a top-ranking officer, the Grand Domestic 
Alexis Strategopoulos.** William and his troops scattered, but the Prince 
was captured at Kastoria, where he had hidden under a pile of hay. On 
discovery he was identified, according to Acropolites, by his protruding 
front teeth. Ansel de Toucy, Geoffrey of Karitana, and the other Frankish 
barons, totaling about thirty,’ were taken nearby. They were then bound 
and Jed to the Emperor at Lampsakos."*° 

The version of Pachymeres is strikingly different. He writes of discord 
arising among the allies before the battle and compares it to that which 
sprang up among the three goddesses contending for the golden apple.’ 
In the present case, dissension arose as a result of erotic glances cast at the 
beautiful Vlach wife of John the Bastard by knights from the army of Prince 
William of Achaia. Indignant at the insult to his honor, John threatened 
them; whereupon, in the words of the historian, “matters were inflamed to 
war and those summoned to fight as allies were drawn up against each 
other.” ’** The strife soon came to the notice of William. Angered and un- 
able (or perhaps unwilling) to punish his own men," he taunted John the 


** Acrop., 170, lines 5-8. 

** Acrop., 170: orpdrevpa Td éx Tod pyyos SuxeAlas ro} Mapdpé - - - bro retrdpwv dv8pay 
xateox€Oncav. Dendias, “Le Roi Manfred de Sicile,” Mél. Diehl, 1, 56. 

** Acrop., 170, line 23. 

** The figure thirty is drawn from the hitherto overlooked contemporary source, the 
encomium already cited of Manuel Holobolos, 42: 6 rovrwv mpiyxuy Kal of Aourol orparyyol 
kal Bapaves » - » &yxpt xai tpudxovra dpiOporpevor. The figure seems reasonable, since we know 
that all or practically all the Frankish lords were captured. 

“© Acrop., 170. Cf. Palaeologos’ so-called Autobiography (Troitzki, Imperatoris Michaelis 
Palaeologi . . . opusculum) 6, which reads that all without exception were captured. 

“4 Pachymeres, a great archaizer, often interpolated Homeric stores and grammatical forms. 

** Note that Pachymeres in this passage, 84, lines 17 and 19, uses both the words zéAepov 
and pdynv. Generally speaking, these words mean “strife.” It is barely possible, however, that 
they could be here interpreted to indicate a judicial duel in the Western style, since (1) éAcnos 
may mean duel in the Byzantine sources (as, for example, in the Alexias of Anna Comnena, 
I [Bonn, 1839] 243; ed. Reifferscheid, I [Leipzig, 1884] 168); (2) pdyy in Homer often 
denotes single combat, and Pachymeres, as noted, was fond of Homeric expressions; (3) 
Pachymeres’ phrase, xar’ dAA#Awy ovvicravro (“they were drawn up against each other”) 
could mean they were preparing for a battle or a judicial duel; (4) finally, we know that the 
judicial duel was not unknown to the Byzantines at this time. See Acrop., 96. 

“8 Why he could not punish his own men is not explained. 
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Bastard for his illegitimate birth, reproaching him that he was not freeborn 
like his brother Nikephoros but “baseborn like a slave.” *“* 

Furious at the insult, John plotted revenge. Like another Achilles, 
says Pachymeres, he decided to emphasize his importance to the allied army 
by showing that whichever side he supported would prevail. Thereupon 
dispatching a secret communication at night to John Palaeologos, he in- 
formed him that he would desert the coalition and join in an assault on the 
“stupid and effeminate Italians” and “especially on the men of the Prince 

. if only an attack would be made upon them.” 

At the specific request of the Bastard, John Palaeologos solemnly pledged 
that no harm would befall his father the Despot or his brother Nikephoros.'*’ 
Just before the battle, therefore, the Bastard persuaded them to withdraw. 
Then suddenly the Nicene troops fell upon the Latins, attacking from the 
front while the forces of John the Bastard assaulted from the rear. Great 
carnage resulted.*** Realizing that they were betrayed, the Latins attempted 
to flee but were unable to escape, and many were killed or captured by the 
swift Cumans and Turks. William himself, discovered hiding behind a 
shrub, was taken prisoner.’*’ Strangely enough, Pachymeres does not men- 
tion the fate of Manfred’s forces, which by his own testimony totaled three 
thousand men. 

A contemporary Byzantine source for the battle, hitherto neglected, is 
the Orationes of Manuel Holobolos, court orator to Michael Palaeologos. 
Excessively rhetorical, as is to be expected for an encomium delivered before 
the court, Holobolos’ work nevertheless has value. In certain respects it 
corroborates accounts of the other sources; elsewhere it provides an occa- 
sional bit of new information. But perhaps its chief importance for this 
battle lies in its vivid expression of Nicene exultation at the humbling of 
the Epirot and, especially, Latin adversaries.** Holobolos in bold colors 

“ Pach., 85: eis yévos ds voBos, Mav Aapmpads dvedioa. C. Lebeau, Histoire du Bas-Empire, 
XVIII (Paris, 1835) 67, misinterprets this passage, I believe, in asserting that it was instead 
the Despot who taunted his own son John with these words. Michael I] may well have been 
angry at John for disrupting the alliance, but it seems extremely unlikely that he would have 
called him a bastard, especially since he himself was one. 

*“ For the entire passage see Pach., 85, lines 6-14. 

* Pach., 85, lines 18-22. What gives Pachymeres’ story credibility is: (1) the unusualness 
of the story, which makes it difficult to believe that it is a fabrication; and (2) the retreat of 
John the Bastard with John Palaeologos after the battle, a fact which is confirmed by all the 
Greek sources. If some such insult had not taken place, there would have been no motive for 
the Bastard to abandon his father. From the Bastard’s subsequent desertion of John Palaeologos 


and return to his father, it is evident that his original defection was only a temporary expedient 
to take revenge on William. 


““ Tbid., 85. Cf. Acrop., 170, line 10, according to which William was found under a 
heap of hay. 
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describes the scene of the bloody battlefield littered with the corpses of 
thousands of Latins,’ and skillfully depicts the plight of the thirty once 
haughty and now wretched Latin nobles as they are marched in chains to 
Salonika.*”° 

In addition to the Byzantine sources, there are three important Western 
accounts of this battle. First is the already mentioned Chronicle of the 
Morea, which is preserved in four versions, Greek, French, Italian, and 
Aragonese. Of these, the Greek and French alone have any really inde- 
pendent value, since the other versions are based upon them.** The Greek, 
which was the first to be written (ca. 1800), is somewhat more detailed 
than the French in its description of Pelagonia and the events leading to it. 
It contains a long excursus on the battle proper which differs significantly 
from the Byzantine accounts. Moreover, it provides considerable information 
mentioned likewise only in the French Chronicle, as, for example, that 
Palaeologos received the aid of German, Serb, Bulgar, and Hungarian auxil- 
iaries, and that William imposed upon his lands a general levy of troops 
for the campaign. 

The Greek Chronicle alone indicates the meeting places for the troops 
of William, the Despot, and all the allied forces. More important, it exposes 
the ambitions of William to take Salonika and even all of Romania. Never- 
theless, it has badly twisted the names of certain persons appearing at the 
battle. (The reason for this distortion is probably that it views events from 
the fourteenth century, its date of composition.) *” In this connection it 
records that the battle was primarily a struggle between Nikephoros and 
the Bastard (wrongly called Theodore) over the territory of their dead 
father. While Nikephoros secured the support of William, to whom he mar- 
ried his sister, the Bastard not only brought Michael Palaeologos to his side, 
but was even named commander of the Nicene forces. As such, the 
Bastard persuaded the Franks of his army’s numerical superiority by dis- 
playing at night, on mountaintops lighted by fires, cattle gathered from 
nearby which appeared to be marching troops. Then he induced his brother 
Nikephoros to desert the Franks by sending a man to him who impressed 


éxeivov tov modvavOpwrov, Stay . ++ of ddrAwbévtes exopOnodpevar Syeow, - - + of dyvyior Kal 
mapydiKes Kal mporpita EADovres, Soa Kai cis mvypalovs } vdvvouvs . + + érecroBacOnoav paKpd 
kAalovres éhewa orévaytes . » . (Orationes, ed. Treu, 39 and 41-42.) 


On. cit., 40: é& aipdrwv tpavparidy pipia Képoa Aativwy axdpowto. Kal Kepadol dvavyeves 
aipdrwy tpavpaniéy piiprar Kép p Ux 

érecov. + + 

150 4 ‘ , ‘ a a“ 3 a f “ , \ 

Op. cit., 41: dypt kai tpidxoyta . . . aby trois apd dpxotot, mdytes Kdotois otSypéois Kal 

oupnAdrois wéSias tals eipxrois THs wepipavods Percadovixys- 

2% See Longnon ed., Chronique de Morée, pp. xxxi-Ixxxiv. 

gn 7 om 
™ Op. cit., pp. XXxi-Xxxxiv. 
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upon him also the superiority of the opposing army.” As a result, Nikeph- 
oros fled with his troops, and the Franks and Moreot Greeks were left 
alone.** The Prince’s forces were then attacked by the Bastard with the 
Nicene forces, which included Germans under the Duke of Karinthia.’™ 
The Franks put up heroic resistance, but were conquered by superior num- 
bers. William and the Franks, reads the Chronicle, surrendered to avoid 
useless slaughter. 

The French version differs very little from the Greek. It does, however, 
provide a few enlightening facts, as, for instance, that William and Nikeph- 
oros, dividing the prospective spoils before their campaign, assigned 
Salonika to William, and Vlachia to Nikephoros; and that their aim was to 
take all of Romania. The important passage concerning the betrayal of the 
allies is presented in the same way as that of the Greek version. 

Critics often disregard the Chronicle of the Morea as a historical source, 
dismissing it as mere fantasy.’” This attitude, of course, is justified in certain 
cases, as, for example, regarding information on the Greek states of Epirus 
and particularly of Nicaea, about whose affairs the Chronicle’s Moreot 
authors were apparently not well informed. Discounting obvious errors and 
exaggerations, however, our knowledge would be much more fragmentary 
were we to reject all of the information it provides. If its material can be 
controlled by Byzantine or Latin sources, or if it provides, in particular, 
information about the Morea itself (about whose affairs the authors were 
presumably very well informed), there appears to be no valid reason to 
disbelieve its statements. 

One more important source, also already mentioned, must be consid- 
ered — the Istoria del Regno di Romania of Marino Sanudo Torsello. Al- 
though it is perhaps colored by a Venetian point of view, it is regarded by 
critics as more accurate than the Chronicle of the Morea.’ Moreover, it 
contains important original material. It alone supplies the name of the terri- 
tory in the dowry received by Prince William, and it alone alleges that Wil- 
liam meditated dispossession of the Emperor Baldwin. Most important, 
Sanudo confirms Pachymeres’ story of a Latin insult to the Bastard before 


* At this point, line $934, the author states that the Greeks should never be trusted: zoré 
Popatoy py eumorevtijs: 

™ According to this account, when in the morning the Franks realized that the Despot 
had deserted them, they too wished to flee, but the Lord of Karitaina, their bravest knight, 
persuaded them (including William) to remain. Cf. Greek Chronicle, line 3832. 

™ Ibid. Cf. supra, note 116. 

* See Longnon ed., Chronique de Morée, p. xix. Hopf, Geschichte, 282, note 95, is of the 
opinion that events in the Chronicle, though often false are “doch nicht ohne Geschick und 
einen Anstrich von Wahrscheinlichkeit.” 

*" Longnon ed., Chronique de Morée, p. xix. 
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the battle, remarking in addition that the offense led directly to the Greek 
betrayal of the Latins.’ 

It is appropriate at this point to compare the accounts in order to estab- 
lish the real cause for the collapse of the coalition. All the sources without 
exception report that the imperial army used some kind of stratagem to 
deceive its enemies. The Greek and French versions of the Chronicle agree 
with Gregoras that a spy, sent to the Epirot leader, brought about his 
desertion by persuading him of the numerical superiority of the imperial 
forces or of the supposed perfidy of his allies. Acropolites, who seems here 
less informed,” writes merely that the Despot’s army, decimated by the 
Nicene tactics, fled, and that the Greek forces — meaning probably the 
remaining Epirots — and the Bastard deserted to the enemy.’ None of 
these accounts in any important respect contradicts the version of Pachy- 
meres — they are merely less complete. Acropolites, who is clearly anti- 
Latin and an apologist for Michael Palaeologos as well, may have sought to 
exalt the victory of his emperor and homeland without sullying it by the 
mention of treachery." On the other hand, it seems strange that the Despot 
should apparently have been so easily duped by the Nicene commander and 
induced to flee. The motives for his flight are not difficult to understand, 
however, if we combine the account of Gregoras with that of Pachymeres, 
whose version is corroborated by Sanudo. Suspicious of his allies from the 
beginning, and fearing the loss of his own territory, the Despot prob- 
ably became even more distrustful when he saw the arrival of the many 
powerful Frankish troops commanded by William. Even with the aid 
of Manfred’s German forces (if the thesis is correct that the Despot and 
Manfred had made a secret agreement), plus the Vlach contingents of his 
son John, it was not certain that he could control the forces of William in 
case of a falling out.’* A serious conflict, in fact, now arose between his 
bastard son John and William, which did not portend at all well for allied 
success. Moreover, even if the allies should win the battle, it would not be 

'* Sanudo, Istoria, 107: “li Greci lo tradirono, e tra li altri suo Cognato Sevasto Cratora 
per offesa, che avea riceputo da Latini. . .” Although John the Bastard is here called Sebasto- 
crator, he actually was given this rank only later by Palaeologos. 

“° Acropolites at this time was a prisoner of the Despot at Arta in Epirus, and was there- 
fore not present at the battle. See Acrop., 164. 

™ Acrop., 170, lines 5-8. 

** Other examples of Acropolitan bias are his omission of any mention of Michael Palaeo- 
logos’ responsibility for the murder of Muzalon during the revolution of 1258, which brought 
him to the throne, and his neglect to mention the important treaty of Nymphaium (1261), in 
which Palaeologos gave many concessions to Genoa for its aid in the projected reconquest of 
Constantinople. 


*@ That the Despot’s army was considerably smaller than that of his allies seems revealed 
by a passage in Gregoras, 71: roAAarAactova 8 wher at Kata cuppaxlav rporedAdpBave. 
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too difficult for William, with the aid of the Frankish lords accompanying 
him (and possibly also of Baldwin), to deprive him of the spoils of victory 
and to strip him even of Epirus. On the other hand, if the allies should be 
defeated, as was likely after the Bastard’s forces, numerically the greatest, 
had gone over to Palaeologos, the Despot knew all too well what his fate 
would be. He could not cope with William now, and the hatred of Latins 
and Greeks, already inflamed, made questionable the gaining of further 
advantages from the association. It would be more judicious therefore to 
flee, to carry on the struggle against Nicaea from his own territories, and, if 
possible, to secure additional aid from Manfred. 

Thus Michael II fled at night with Nikephoros and as many Epirot 
troops as could be aroused without stirring the Latins. With his family he 
eventually escaped to the Ionian isles of Leukas and Kephalonia.** The 
morning after his flight, the combined attack of John Palaeologos and John 
the Bastard crushed Prince William and the remaining Latins. Afterwards 
the Bastard, remaining on the side of the Nicenes, marched with them to the 
sack of Latin Thebes. But there he deserted John Palaeologos to return to 
his father, Michael II.’ The arrival of his son reinvigorated the Despot, 
and with his son’s help, that of the faithful population of his homeland, Old 
Epirus, and renewed military aid from Manfred, he began to recoup his 
shattered fortunes, now fallen to their lowest point. Whether Manfred was 
angered at the Despot for his betrayal of the allied cause and the loss of the 
Sicilian troops is not recorded. If so, it was not for long, for not once but 
twice more within approximately a year and a half, Manfred provided him 
with troops. Thus the two maintained their alliance and, as is likely, their 
aspirations. With this aid special confirmation is added to the hypothesis of 
a secret agreement between the two rulers.’ 


™ Acrop., 172: ras te vjoous tas mépé xataydyov elyov Aevxdda SyAady Kal ris tov 
Kegadzjvov. Situated off the coast of Old Epirus, Leukas (Santa Mavra) was still part of the 
Despotate, while Kephalonia belonged to Count Riccardo Orsini, cousin of the Despot. See 
Tpariavos Zoplns Aidévrns Aevxddos, translated from the German of K. Hopf by J. Romanos 
(Corfu, 1870) 148. 

™ Acrop., 172: ras OnBas éoxtrevoe . - - Kai peta Kai dAdwv rwdy darodpas repli Tov droordtyy 
Mixayd tov tatépa tovrov dpa. Cf. Palaeologos, Autobiography, VII, 6: ris KaSpeias éréByv. 

™ Pach., 89: éuwas zpos Mapdpt tod tHs TovAlas prya - - - Kal wrelorny ovppaxiav 
AaBay. See also Pach., 187, and Del Giudice, “La Famiglia di Re Manfredi,” 34. A passage 
in Spinelli, Annali (ed. Vigo-Dura) 48 (ed. Del Re, 641), informs us that Nikephoros, son of 
Michael II, on December 3, 1259, went personally to Italy to see Manfred and the Pope: “A 
li 3. di Diciembro, 1259, venne lo Piscopo [Del Re ed., “Dispoto”] de la Morea, ch’era caenato 
de Ré Manfredo, e sbarcaie a Vieste, e passaie a trovare lo Papa pe metterence pace tra lo 
Papa, e lo Re” (cf. supra, note 87). The purpose of the journey apparently was to reconcile 
Manfred and the Papacy, and thereby to obtain aid for Epirus against Palaeologos. (Before 
examining the passage in question, it should be noted that the German W. Bernhardi, sup- 
ported by B. Capasso, has attacked the chronicle as a forgery based on Villani [See Matteo di 
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On the basis of the above analysis it seems justifiable to affirm that the 
immediate cause of the allied debacle at Pelagonia was the defection of 
Michael II and John the Bastard. The underlying cause which rendered a 
rupture almost inevitable, however, was the profound enmity and suspicion 
existing between Greeks and Latins, which were manifested in a Latin insult 
to the Bastard and in the Despot’s willingness to believe that his Latin allies 
were about to play him false. Vivid evidence of Greco-Latin antipathy is 
provided, appropriately enough, by Michael Palaeologos himself, who, in 
describing this very battle, declares of the Latins: “. . . greater than their 
number was their insolence and audacious disdain, but surpassing even this 
was their hostility and hatred for us.” *°* In view of such pronounced antag- 
onism, however rhetorically expressed, it is little wonder that the coalition 


collapsed. 


Pelagonia was one of the most important battles of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, possibly of the entire later period of Byzantine history.’ Had the 


Giovenazzo, eine Falschung des XVI. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1868) ]. It has been supported as 
authentic, however, by the Italians G, Del Giudice and Minieri Riccio. On the controversy see 
Enciclopedia Italiana, XXX1, 376.) Regarding the passage cited from Spinelli, it is true that 
there is apparently no other record of a visit at this time by Nikephoros to the Curia. On the 
other hand, the passage cannot be attacked on the grounds that Spinelli’s bestowal of the title 
of Despot on Nikephoros is inaccurate, since Nikephoros was given that rank by Theodore II 
Lascaris at the time of his marriage to Theodore’s granddaughter (see Acrop., 184). There is, 
furthermore, nothing remarkable about an appeal of Michael II to the Papacy, since, some 
years later, perhaps Michael II and definitely his sons Nikephoros and the Bastard did enter 
into an alliance with the Papacy and Charles of Anjou (see Archivio Storico Italiano, XXV 
(1877) 181 and J. Gay, Registres de Nicolas III (Paris, 1898) no. 384, p. 135A). Finally, in 
support of the passage, we may cite more of a neglected passage in Pachymeres, 89, which 
reveals that Michael sought for and received additional aid of troops from Manfred at this 
time, which he handed over to his son Nikephoros: réupas xpos Maudpé rod ris MovAlas pyya 
kal wrelorny ovppaxiav AaBav, rapadibwor ris dvvdpes TO id airS Nuxnddpo. Although one may 
wonder at Nikephoros’ command of Manfred’s troops, this can be attributed to the under- 
standable reluctance of Manfred to entrust them again to Michael II after the latter’s flight 
from the field at Pelagonia. The result of this collaboration was the victory at Trikoryphos 
(1260), where Epirus, aided presumably by the troops of Manfred, defeated the army of 
Michael Palaeologos. Michael II recovered Old Epirus, and Manfred, as we are told by 
Pachymeres, 137, lines 17 ff. “usurped large areas of the Illyrias and New Epirus.” On this 
see the article of P. Alexander, “A Chrysobull of the Emperor Andronicus II,” Byzantion, XV 
(Boston, 1941) 194. 

On the basis of the above evidence and arguments, it seems that we can, tentatively at 
least, accept the truth of this passage in Spinelli and perhaps even add a bit of additional 
weight to the arguments in favor of the work’s authenticity. As for the victory of Trikoryphos, 
although it aided Michael II to recover some of his territory and prestige, it detracted little 
from the importance of Pelagonia. Macedonia remained in the hands of Nicaea, Manfred’s 
aid to the Despot being insufficient to alter the situation in Greece fundamentally. 

™ Autobiography, VII, 5. 

™ Gardner, Lascarids, 248, writes, “It is the larger result of the battle that entitles it to 
rank as a decisive one in the history of Western Europe.” The Chronicon Marchiae Tarvisinae, 
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Latins and west Greeks been victorious and maintained their coalition, it 
could easily have meant the end of Nicaea and thus a long postponement 
of a Greek recovery of Constantinople. For William and the Frankish feuda- 
tories could presumably have turned successfully on the weaker Michael II 
and defeated him. They might then have taken Constantinople from Bald- 
win, or, as is more likely, have supported him and thereby infused new life 
into the Latin Empire. But the unnaturalness of the alliance and the deep- 
seated antipathy between Greeks and Latins did not permit this. Instead, at 
the crucial moment, the Greeks deserted their rivals. 

The resulting defeat of the allies had grave consequences for Greco- 
Latin relations. It marked the beginning of the decline of Latin supremacy 
in Greece by giving Nicaea a firm foothold in the Morea.’ It brought to the 
brink of ruin Epirus, Nicaea’s rival for hegemony over the Greeks. Most 
important, Pelagonia paved the way for the restoration of the Byzantine 
Empire by removing the menace of a Latin attack from the west, thus free- 
ing the hands of Michael Palaeologos for the task of recovering Constan- 
tinople.*” 


47 (Annales S. Justinae Patavini, 181), records the following of the defeat: “Cuielmum 
Francigenam principem Bithinie, sibi cum exercitu feliciter occurrentem, gravio prelio 
superavit, ipsumque vivum capiens, in carcere tenebroso reclusit, sperans per ipsum totam 
terram principatus eius leviter obtinere.” 

™ Michael Palaeologos secured from William of Achaia, as the price of the latter’s release 
from captivity, the four strongest forts of the Morea: Mistra, Mani, Monemvasia, and Geraki. 
These constituted the nucleus for the formation of the Byzantine Despotate of the Morea. See 
Pachymeres, 77-78, and D. Zakythinos, Le Despotat Grec de Morée (Paris, 1932) 15-25. 
Zakythinos’ work thoroughly analyzes the treaty of Constantinople (following the battle of 
Pelagonia) and its implementation. Regarding the importance of Pelagonia for Nicaea, Sanudo, 
Istoria, 114, writes the following: “Essendo Prigion il Principe Guglielmo, le forze de’ Greci 
s’'accrebbero mirabilmente e massime di Sir Michiel Paleologo.” 

% Odoricus Rainaldus, Annales Ecclesiastici, II], a. 1260, § liv (Lucca, 1748) 68, has 
this to say of the victory: “Afflixit ea clades in Graecia Latinorum res adeo, ut Palaeologus in 
spem occupandae Constantinopolis elatus vires omnes dolosque ad eam sibi subiiciendam 
instruxerit.” 


APPENDIX A 


PELAGONIA OR KASTORIAP 


The problem of naming this battle, referred to by modern scholars as both 
Pelagonia and Kastoria, is complicated by the fact that these names were applied to 
cities ' as well as to separate and distinct provinces.? Regarding the location of the 
battle, the important evidence is the following: (1) The Greek Chronicle of Morea 
states that it took place ora pépy ris MeAayovias;* (2) The French Chronicle, that it 
occurred “au plain de Pelagonie”;* (3) Acropolites, finally, records that hostilities 
began at Vorilla Longos,® a place apparently situated in the neighborhood of the town 
of Pelagonia.* Taking into consideration these three references to Pelagonia, in addi- 
tion to another passage in Acropolites revealing that Prince William of Achaia was 
captured at Kastoria after fleeing away from the battle site," it would appear that the 
battle was fought within the province of Pelagonia and not at Kastoria. 

The exact locale of the action, however, seems difficult to specify, given the scanti- 
ness and vagueness of the sources.* Nevertheless, on the basis of Acropolites’ statement 
that hostilities began at Vorilla Longos (located, as mentioned, near the city of 
Pelagonia), and, furthermore, since the town of Pelagonia was a key point on the Via 
Egnatia,® a road almost certainly used by both armies during the campaign,’® it seems 
justifiable to state that the battle took place in the neighborhood of the city of Pela- 
gonia within the province of the same name. In conclusion, therefore, it seems more 
correct to refer to the action as the battle of Pelagonia than as that of Kastoria. 


‘For example, Acrop., 167, lists Pelagonia with other towns: IIpécra, 
Medayovia, Zwoxds, Modvoxés. For Kastoria, see Acrop., 140, line 4. 

* See the Chrysobull of Alexis II, dated 1198, in Tafel and Thomas, Urkunden 
sur dlteren Handels- und Staatsgeschichte der Republik Venedig, I (Vienna, 
1856) 260, 263. Cf. the Partitio Romanie of 1204, ibid., 486-487: “Provintia 
Prilapi et Pelagonie cum Stano,” and “Provintia Castorie.” See also D. Zakythinos, 
“Medérae rept ris Seouxnrixis Sarpécews xal rhs éwapxiaxys Siouxyoews ev TG Buavrivg 
xparet,” "Erernpis Bu{avredy Zrovdar, XVII (Athens, 1942) 19 and 26. 

*Ed. Kalonaros, line 3695. 

‘Ed. Longnon, par. 278. 

* Acrop., 169, lines 6-7. 

* This is the opinion of N. Kalomenopoulos, a specialist in Byzantine military 
history. Sce his article in Meyé\y "EAAnnexh ‘Eyxuxdhowadela, VII (Athens, 1929) 
553. 

* Acrop., 170, lines 9-11. 

*Pachymeres and Gregoras provide no definite evidence on the location of the 
battle. 

*On this see K. Miller, Itineraria Romana (Stuttgart, 1916) 521, and T. F. 
Tafel, Via militaris Romanorum Egnatia (Tiibingen, 1841) 88-40. The city of 
Pelagonia was also known as Heracleia and today is called Bitolye (Monastir ). 
As for Kastoria, it was situated on a spur of the Via Egnatia, extending south of the 
town of Pelagonia. See Miller, 521, and F, Schneider, “Eine Quelle fiir Manfreds 
Orientpolitik,” Quellen und Forschungen aus Italienischen Archiven und Bibliv- 
theken, XXIV (1932-33) 121. 

All, or almost all, toponymics mentioned in the sources seem to be situated 
on or near the Via Egnatia. 


APPENDIX B 


ANSEL DE TOUCY OR ANSEL DE CAYEUXP 
AN ATTEMPT TO IDENTIFY ACROPOLITES DISPUTED “ASEL” 


Among the large number of Latin prisoners captured at Pelagonia was a Frankish 
knight known to us only as “Asel.” In contrast to other captives who were long retained 
in prison, “Asel” was at once released on his promise that he would betray Constan- 
tinople to the Emperor Michael Palaeologos at the first opportunity. “Asel,” it seems, 
was a kinsman of Michael, and as vassal of the Latin Emperor Baldwin — presumably 
an important and trusted one —he had charge of the keys to a certain gate of the city 
where his house was situated. It was through this entrance that he promised secretly 
to admit the forces of Palaeologos.! 

The identification of “Asel” poses a problem which has not yet been satisfactorily 
resolved. The only contemporary writers to mention the intended treason, the Greek 
historians George Acropolites and Theodore Scutariotes, cite him simply as “Asel.” * 
And of these two sources, the text of Acropolites, upon which that of Scutariotes is 
based,* unfortunately contains a lacuna in a critical passage.‘ 

Modern scholars have sought to identify “Asel” with Ansel de Toucy or Ansel de 
Cayeux, nobles of the Latin Empire, who are the only ones bearing the name of “Asel” 
(Latin, “Ansel” or “Anselm”) to appear in the sources at this time.® Scholarly opinion, 
however, has split almost evenly in its predilection for one or the other, and a final 
solution of the problem is therefore to be desired.® 


* Acrop., 174: rof éfadédgov atrod, of 7a bvoua ’AcédX .. .abrds ev ro relxe 

rhs médews rhv olxiay Exe xal midas tyes wap’ abrod Secmofouevas, 5’ dy Sbvacr’ ay 
Ta rot Bacthéws orparetuara evdov ris wédews dWogdnti xal dixa wdxns eloayaryeiv . 
TO Te yap ouyyerts pavraglay eSl5ov tov ddnOcdey rdv GvOpwrov kat ro wredywr TE 
rinay Kal dwpnudrwy imooxéoes evwpérovs aSdvra [lacuna] Spayywr ev rH rob 
mpiykiros ’Axatas udxn Kal mpocdoxnoas Seva wadiora qvmorpiKes woAd@y ayabar. sre 
kai ras To.avTas iwocxeces TH Bacchet débwxe Kai Tas mpds adrov dyredéiaro, 

* Acrop., 174; Scutariotes, 546, line 30. 

*For Scutariotes’ dependence on Acropolites, see G. Moravesik, Byzantino- 
turcica, Die byzantinischen Quellen der Geschichte der Tiirkvélker (Budapest, 
1942) I, 380, 

* Acrop., 174, line 12. A MS. cited by A. Heisenberg (Georgii Acropolitae Opera, 
I (Leipzig, 1903] 174, critical apparatus for line 12) as F (Cod. Parisinus 
of the fifteenth century) fills the lacuna as follows: cai r@ cuveival re rhv pnrépa 
robrov 7@ Bagirei, etc. On this reading see Heisenberg’s article “Studien zu 
Georgios Akropolites,” Sitzungs. der bayer. Akademie der Wissen. (1899) 
500-501, where he acknowledges its importance “fiir die ganz Textkritik.” 
Nevertheless, in his definitive edition of Acropolites’ text, dated 1903, Heisenberg 
discards the reading, probably because its significance is lessened by the number 
of more important MSS. which omit the reading. Actually even if the reading of 
F is accepted in the text, it will be seen that it does not contradict the thesis 
offered in the present article. Cf. infra, note 17. 

‘In the account of Acrop., 41 and 170, the two men are called ‘Agéd 5¢ Kée 
and ’Aoéd de Tousi. 

* Heisenberg, without adducing evidence, assumes that “Asel” is Toucy (see 
index, 865 under Toucy: “liberatus portas Constantinopolis se aperturum esse 
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Ansel de Toucy, as we learn from the Chronicle of the Morea, was bom and raised 
in Romania™ and spoke fluent Greek and Turkish.* His mother was a half-Greek 
noblewoman, whose parents were the famous Greek archon, Theodore Vranas, and 
Agnes, sister to Philip Augustus, King of France.® His father was Narjot de Toucy 
and his brother Philip de Toucy, both of whom had served as Bailli of the Latin 
Empire.!° That Ansel de Toucy was present at the battle of Pelagonia is attested by 
both Acropolites and Scutariotes.™ Significantly enough, Ansel probably lived in Con- 
stantinople sometime after this battle, for we find that at the time of the Greek recon- 
quest in 1261, he fled the city with Baldwin to Achaia. There he remained with other 
fugitive Latin barons awaiting the Emperor's return from the West where he had 
gone to seek aid.!* Entering the service of his former brother-in-law, the Prince of 
Achaia,!* Toucy became his trusted lieutenant and performed signal service during 
the Prince’s subsequent struggles with Palaeologos for the Morea.'* Toucy later went 
to Naples, but was sent back to Achaia to aid William by Charles of Anjou, King of 
Sicily, who had named him captain of his fleet.15 

As for the background of Ansel de Cayeux (his family according to Du Cange *® 
came from Picardy), the place of his birth seems not recorded. Nor is anything signifi- 
cant known of his early career, except that in 1237, after the death of the Latin Emperor 
John of Brienne, he was named Bailli, thus achieving the Empire’s highest rank except 


pollicetur”), Chapman, Michel Paléologue, restaurateur de Tempire byzantin, 40, 
and J. Longnon, L’Empire latin, 226, concur, but like Heisenberg offer no proof. 
Hopf, Geschichte Griechenlands, 260, writes “vielleicht Anseau de Toucy,” thus 
sharing the opinion of W. Miller, Cambridge Medieval History, IV (New York, 
1927) ch. 16, p. 509. Those supporting Cayeux are Diehl, L’Europe orientale de 
1081 @ 1453, 184, who states that Palaeologos counted on Cayeux to betray Con- 
stantinople “sous le prétexte qu'il était vaguement allié 4 lui”; Meliarakes, Nicaea, 
551; Buchon, Recherches et matériaux pour servir 2 une histoire de la domination 
francaise (Paris, 1840) pt. I, 178; and Gardner, Lascarids, 251, note 1, who 
tentatively identifies “Ase]” with Cayeux. R. Wolff, “Latin Empire,” 653, writes 
that it was “perhaps Anseau de Cahieu, perhaps Anseau de Toucy, per- 
haps neither.” The more general histories of Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des 
byzantinischen Staates (Munich, 1952), and Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine 
Empire (Madison, 1952), make no mention of this incident. 

™Greek Chron., line 5241: é« rhv ‘Pwyavlay dvOpwros maidevpévos. Also French 
Chron., par. 357: “Ancelin de Tucy . . . fu nés et norris en Romanie,” and 358: 
“i] estoit dou pays de Costantinople.” 

® Greek Chron., lines 5231 ff.: feuper xara rhv ydocary ry ‘Popualor, and 
lines 5442 ff.: x’ &etipers kal ra Tovlpxixa. 

°See Du Cange, Histoire de lempire de Constantinople (ed. Buchon) 74. 

” Greek Chron., line 5411 and note. Also Longnon, L’Empire latin, 182 and 
185; and Du Cange, op. cit., 74. 

* Acrop., 170: *AgéA de Tovol, 6 ris Kapirdvas *loppé cal dddo. . . éddAwoar. 
Also Scutariotes, 544. 

% Greek Chron., lines 1820 ff. 

% William’s first wife was the sister of Ansel de Toucy. See F. Cerone, “La 
Sovranita Napoletana sulla Morea e sulle isole vicine,” Arch. Stor. per le Prov. 
Nap., XLI (1916) 11. 

“ Greek Chron., line 5231 ff. In line 5646, William says to Toucy, oda 
Erotkes dia guerar. See also line 5651 where William addresses Toucy as ¢ide xai 
ovyyerh pov. 

* C. Minieri Riccio, Alcuni Fatti riguardanti Carlo I di Angid dal 6 di Agosto 
1252 al 30 di Decembre 1270 (Naples, 1874) 120 and 87, note. 

* Du Cange, Familiae Byzantinae (Paris, 1680) 220. 
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for that of Emperor. His wife, it should be noted, was the daughter of Theodore I 
Lascaris, Greek Emperor of Nicaea.1* Although evidence is lacking that Cayeux was 
present at Pelagonia, he probably was in Constantinople at the time of its capture 
in 1261 and fled the city with Baldwin's entourage. At any rate, we know that in 1269 
he was residing at the court of Charles of Anjou,1® who had gathered around him 
many of the surviving barons of the Latin Empire. 

The principal objection to the identification of Toucy with “Asel” is that there is no 
evidence whatsoever in Toucy’s background to bear out Acropolites’ statement that 
“Asel” was a cousin (é§d8eAgos) to Palaeologos.*® Though unrelated to Michael, Toucy 
was, it should be stressed, half Greek, since his father, as mentioned, had married the 
daughter of Theodore Vranas, Greek lord of Adrianople.*° 

In the case of Ansel de Cayeux, however, definite evidence does exist of relation- 
ship to Palaeologos. Cayeux was Michael’s second cousin through marriage, since his 
wife was the daughter of Theodore I Lascaris, whose mother was the sister of 
Palaeologos’ grandmother.*! The term ééSeAgos in the strict sense was applied only to 
blood relatives, but we know that according to common Byzantine usage many similar 
terms were used in a broader sense.** In this case, therefore, the term in question 
might possibly refer to Cayeux’s distant kinship with Palaeologos. In view of the com- 
plicated array of marriages in both Toucy and Cayeux families, and the additional 
fact that members of both families had held the position of Bailli in the Latin Empire, 
it would not be at all surprising if Acropolites (as a Greek he was perhaps not entirely 
familiar with Latin affairs) had confused the two men.?3 

It is evident from Acropolites’ account that his “Asel” never really intended to 
betray Baldwin and that he suggested — or approved — the projected treason solely 
as a means of securing his freedom. Indeed, Acropolites affirms quite emphatically — 


* Acrop., 41, line 5: r@ Ouvyarpl rod Bacthéws Oeodipov rob Aackdpros avvetiyn. 
Cf. with MS. F (supra, note 4) where it is stated that “Asel” himself was related 
to Michael through his mother. 

%® See Cerone, loc. cit., 208, for a document which mentions the dowry given 
by “Anselino de Cazeu Camerario Imperii Romanie” (undoubtedly Cayeux, as 
Cerone, loc. cit., 208, points out) to the betrothed of his daughter. It consisted in 
part of territory “quam habet in Romania, postquam ipsam Terram de manu 
Sismaticorum et inimicorum recuperabit.” Cf. Sanudo, Istoria di Romania, 128 
and note 3, Cayeux (sometimes spelled “Cahieu”) should not be confused with 
Anselm de Chau (also “Chaurs” or “Chaus”), a French knight who apparently 
had little or no connection with the Latin Empire. Chau was related to the 
Serbian Queen, Helen, and was in 1273 named captain-general of Albania by 
Charles of Anjou. On Chau and Cayeux see C. Jiretek, “Staat und Gesellschaft 
in Mittelalterlichen Serbien,” III, Denkschriften der Kaiserlichen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Wien, Philosophische-Historische Klasse, vol. 58 (1914) 36, 
and note 5. Also cf. L. De Thalléczy, C. Jiretek, and E. De Sufflay, Acta et 
Diplomata Res Albaniae Mediae Aetatis Illustrantia, I (Vienna, 1913) no. 308; 
and G. Del Giudice, “La Famiglia di re Manfredi,” Arch. Stor. Prov. Nap., V 
(1880) 803. 

174: rod éadé\gou adrod. 

» See supra, note 9, and Longnon, L’Empire latin, 220. 

* Du Cange, Histoire, I (ed. Buchon) 340-341. Cf. supra, note 17. 

* On the Byzantine use of terms of relationship see St. Binon, “A Propos d’un 
prostagma inédit d’Andronic III Paléologue,” Byz. Zeit., 38 (1988) 146 ff. 

*Du Cange, Histoire, I, 341, also had suspected confusion of the two men’s 
names. 
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and not a little caustically — that Palaeologos was duped by “Asel.” 24 That Toucy 
possessed craftiness of character is evident from a passage in the Greek Chronicle of 
the Morea which describes how Toucy at the battle of Prinitza in 1263 proposed to 
the Prince of Achaia a ruse, the adoption of which aided materially in crushing the 
forces of Palaeologos.?° 

If we are to identify “Asel” with Cayeux, we must, in accordance with Acropolites’ 
statement about the capture of “Asel,” assume Cayeux’s presence at the battle of 
Pelagonia. One finds difficulty, however, in explaining the appearance of this important 
personage and former chief minister of the Latin Empire.?* Baldwin, as we have seen, 
had thought it wise to be dissociated from affairs of the Achaian-Sicilian-Epirot 
coalition, and therefore had held aloof from events leading up to and including the 
battle.*7 Even if Cayeux’s presence at Pelagonia is to be granted, however, it is ex- 
traordinary that his name, at least as important as that of Toucy, was not mentioned 
by any of the Byzantine or Frankish accounts along with those of William of Achaia, 
Toucy, and other captured Frankish lords. 

The presence and capture of Toucy, on the other hand, is explicitly confirmed by 
both Acropolites and Scutariotes.?* His appearance would not have embarrassed 
Baldwin, since he lacked the prestige of Cayeux. Furthermore, his presence may be 
plausibly explained by his relationship to his brother-in-law, William of Achaia. On 
the contrary, no such case can be made for the presence of Cayeux at Pelagonia. 
More than likely, Cayeux was at the time in Constantinople, whence later at the 
Greek reconquest he escaped to the West with Baldwin, Toucy, and others. 

Important in the projected betrayal of the capital is the question of motive. Re- 
garding Toucy, it is easy to assume that he would merely be buying his freedom, 
since we are informed that “Asel” had been captured and then released by 
Palaeologos, who bestowed upon him rich gifts and a promise of future rewards.” 
In the case of Cayeux, however, if we assume that he was absent from Pelagonia, a 
reasonable motive for treason seems to be lacking. He had already achieved the 
pinnacle of office in Latin Constantinople, and it is doubtful if he could have attained 
higher honors under Greek domination. It seems unlikely, therefore, that Palaeologos, 
shrewd diplomat that he was, could have taken seriously an agreement of Cayeux to 
betray Constantinople if the latter had no important benefit to gain from a Greek 
restoration. 

One more source, the fourteenth-century Chronography of the Byzantine Ephraim 
(hitherto apparently overlooked), must be considered. It states explicitly that it was 


4174: qrara xal yap tov Bacidéa. 

* Greek Chron., lines 5841 ff., and cf. Zakythinos, Le Despotat grec de Morée, 
40. Toucy aided in securing the defection of Palaeologos’ Turkish mercenaries 
to the Latins and in leading the Turks in the trap which they set for the Greek 
troops. Longnon, L’Empire latin, 226, writes of Toucy: “Blevé au milieux des 
Grecs était devenu aussi ruse qu’eux-mémes.” 

*He had been Bailli (regent) in 1237-1238. See Longnon, op. cit., 182. 
On the attitude of the Greeks toward his rank, see Pach., 318, line 1, who speaks 
of him as “Megas Kyr” in Constantinople. 

™ For an analysis of Baldwin’s attitude, see main article, text for notes 62~76. 

* See note 11, supra. 

* Acrop., 174: «al 7d whedvwr re rimdy Kal dwpqudrwy brocxéces évwudrous 
ANaBdvra, 
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Ansel de Cayeux who promised to betray the city to Palaeologos.*° Although this state- 
ment is unambiguous, Ephraim’s testimony cannot be accepted as substantially sup- 
porting the case for Cayeux, since his work has been adjudged to have little if any 
independent value.*+ 

In summary of the above reasoning, hypothetical as it must be in view of the 
sparseness of evidence, it seems more justifiable to identify Acropolites’ cryptic “Asel” 
with Ansel de Toucy than with Ansel de Cayeux. In all likelihood Acropolites, by 
confusing the two men whose names and careers were similar, has himself misled 
scholars in mistakenly attributing to “Asel” —i.e., Ansel de Toucy —a kinship with 
Michael Palaeologos, an affinity which in reality existed between Palaeologos and 
Ansel de Cayeux.** 


™ See ed. Bonn (1840), lines 9458-9454: 

"Avépos Aarivov kAjow 'Acedbexde 
Tlédw mpoddcev Baciiet mpopapévov. 

“See Krumbacher, Geschichte des byzantinischen Litteratur (Munich, 1897), 
and Moravesik, op. cit., I, 181, who affirms: “Selbstandigen historischen Wert 
hat die Schrift nicht.” Ephraim, who composed his work in the first quarter of 
the fourteenth century, carefully followed Acropolites for the period 1204-1261. 
It is entirely plausible, therefore, that in adding the surname of Cayeux to the 
“Asel” of Acropolites, Ephraim was misled into combining two statements of 
Acropolites: (1) that “Asel” was related to Michael Palaeologos, and (2) that 
Cayeux was related to Palaeologos. (See supra, note 1 and Du Cange, Histoire, I, 
840-341.) 

“It is remarkable that the contemporary Italian chronicler, Thomas Tuscus 
(Gesta Imperatorum et Pontificum, in Monumenta Germaniae Historica, XXU 
[Hanover, 1872] 518), states that Constantinople actually was captured by 
Palaeologos through the treachery of a certain Frankish noble named Anselm 
(“proditione cuisdam nobilis Gallici nomine Anselmi”’). He has, of course, con- 
fused the unsuccessful attempt of Palaeologos to take the city by treachery with 
his later success in 1261. The account is interesting, however, for it reveals that 
the treasonable negotiations of “Asel,” mentioned by the Byzantine sources, 
were known also in Italy. Curiously enough, Tuscus, very much like Acropolites. 
terms the protagonist simply “Anselm.” 


